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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


Senator LaFollette on the War Path—National Affairs— 
West Indies and Central America—A Better Prospect in 
Mexico, Unrest in South America —-The Lancashire Cotton 
Strike— Persia --The Chinese Rebellion—Russian Designs 
on Mongolia. 


se se 


The Arbitration Treaties . . . HERBERT W. BOWEN 
The International Grand Jury . .. . .W.I. HULL 
Persia to Europe (Poem) . . EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 
New Year’sin Tokyo .... . . » YEIT. OZAKI 
The Encyclopedia Britannica and Catholicism C. H. HAYES 
Tripoli . . . « « « « « « « «RICHARD NORTON 
The Children’s Wonder House . . . . SYDNEY REID 
The Strangers (Poem) . .. . . . JOHN ERSKINE 
Portraits of Children at the Winter Academy 

Occupations of Our Congressmen. . . .W. Be BAILEY 
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EDITORIALS BOOK REVIEWS 
Taft, Roosevelt and Peace Gideon Welles 
The Greatest Thing in 19131 Funston’s “Memories” 
The Mystery of Dr. Sun South America Today 
A Biblical Discovery Universities of the World 
The Cost of Living The Musical Amateur 
Economists at Washington A Motor Flight 


Insurance and Finance 
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50 Fulton Street 





Travel Tire Care Free! 


4 The foundation of peace of mind when motoring is the 
foundation of your car—its tires. An insecure foundation 
destroys confidence—and may even provoke disaster as well 
as annoyance. Those who roll along on 


GCODRICh TIRES 


are supported by the best rolling stock that American 
skill can produce, from the cream of the world’s cotton 
Evele Mb aele)els ab eel-tu (rit MW Gcelerelaloet-elttleee(celameeyelsicistels4 
(0) Wi -1u) (wrod Cole C-10) w ORL Len dose le- tole MEU (eM ce)-4eid eles ar- (eee) acl tel-ai ce) 
our specifications, covered with the toughest tread in 
existence, forms a shock-resisting and almost im- 
penetrable unit. Best on heavy closed cars, 
for city use, as they are best for long 
oh e-beleromcoltoetel:gunetele(oa-Vimesleletialeyels 


Best in the Long Run 


The B. F. GOODRICH Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Largest In the World 
Branches in the Wholesale: Tire 
Principal Cities Depots Everywhere 
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Is Your Church Supplied With the 
Right Material? 





HYMN BOARDS OF GREAT VARIETY 


80 416 


953 
PSALTER 


47 





No. 4A, light oak; No. 4D, dark oak; No. 4W, walnut. 
Size 42x19\% inches, ¥% inch thick. 

NEW HAND-CARVED HYMN BOARD—New 
and artistic design. Size 42x19\% inches, % inch 
thick. Made in the best grade of oak (light or 
dark wood), or natural shade of walnut. The 
word HYMNS is in raised wood letters. Price, 
complete, including slides containing the words 
Psalter, Sel., Hymns and four sets of numerals. 
No. 4A, light oak, $20.00; No. 4D, dark oak, $20.00; 
No. 4W, walnut, $25.00, delivery prepaid. 





Our Guarantee with Each Board 
Our Hymn and Register Boards are all carefully 
shipped in special cases and guaranteed in perfect 
condition, otherwise they can be returned at our 
expense. 

















$10.00 No. 4 Walnut 

$8.50 No. 3A Light Oak 
No. 3D Dark Oak 

$6.00 No. 6 Walnut 


$5.00 No. 2A Light Oak 
No. 2D Dark Oak 


Delivery Prepaid 





New 
Sunday- 
School 
Register 
Boards 


Two styles of Register 
Loards: No, 80A, light 
oak, No. 80D, dark 
oak, and No. goA, 
light oak, No. goD, 
dark oak, complete 
with eleven slides and 





No. 90A. Light Oak. 
, No. 90D. Dark Oak. 
six sets of numerals, Size 31%x19% inches, 


$3.00. Delivery extra. % ich thick 





COLLECTION PLATES 


Quartered Oak or Solid Walnut 
Red or Green Plush Centers 


EACH 
Plain, size 10 inches . ‘ $2.50 
Carved Rims, 10 inches ‘ . 4.50 
Plain, size 12 inches ‘ ‘ 3°00 
Carved Rims, 12 inches ° ° 5.00 


Delivery extra. 


COMMUNION SERVICES 
Self or Non-Collecting Services 





In Aluminum or Quadruple Silver Plate, with 
36 or 44 glasses, ranging in prices from $4.75 
to $12.50. 

Send for descriptive catalogs. 





THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, 509 S. Wabash Ave. 


St. Louis, 505 N. Seventh St. 


San Francisco, 400 Sutter St. Nashville, 415 Church St. Pittsburgh, 202 Fulton Bldg. Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. 
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Seventy (70) acres; 


ape Cod, Mass. 


A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention 
Genuine happy home life with personal, aff 

by wholesome and beautiful ideals al useful womanhood, The Cape 
ceptionally favorable for an outdoor life which we make attractive and refini 
pine groves, 
‘or results in health, therncter and sseqetien. Span’ 


served especially 

Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French an, 

teachers. All branches of study Lr et fend, and a oe - 

— Thomas Bickford, Miss rd, Principals, Box X, East <.. —, 


ectionate care. Growing girls inspired 
climate is ex- 


fene and morals are 0 
uipment. 
~~. 


seashore, ponies. Hyg 














SHORT-STORY WRITING. 
A course of forty lessons in the ‘history form, 
structure. and writing of the Short-8to: = ht 

J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lipp: 

gazine. 

Over one hundred home study courses under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges. 

250 page catalog free. Write .oday 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 





Mr, Esenwein 














WHY IMPERIL HEALTH 


of boys and girls by confinement in stuffy and superheated 
schoolrooms, and exposure to severe weather, wh-~ at 


ROLLINS, - Florida’s Oldest College 


T WINTER PARK 
they can live out é doors, and have best instruction and 
care, at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Mu- 
sic, Expression, Art, pacacre om. tennis, boating, gym- 
nasium, athletics. Pre W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., 
LL.D. (Oberlin, Yale, ‘Cornell, Berlin). 














RARELY—IF EVER-—DOES ANY 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Registered by the University of the State of New York 
offer cuch splendid, practical, pleasant and professional 
edvantages as that connected with 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N.Y. 


A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully located in- 
stitution on the famous Hudson River, only 14 miles 
from New York City. Homelike surroundings. Graded 
course of study with diploma. Applications may be 




















made to the Superintendent. 











BERKELEY SCHOOL 


3ist YEAR 


72d St. and West End Ave. 


Prepares Boys thoroughly for All College and Technical 
Schools. Smal! classes with Individual Instruction. After- 
noon Study Hour. Military Drill (optional). Athletics 
under experienced Trainer. Special attention given to pri- 
mary instruction—the foundation of all education. No 
Home Study for Young Boys. Separate Building for Pri- 
mary and Jynior Departments. 

A few more Boys will be received. 


JOSEPH CURTIS SLOANE, Headmaster 


MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
For circular address 
Mrs. MARY E. DOW, Principal, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Be 








School Information 


FR E. 1 of all boarding schools in Un'ted States, and expert 
oeae sent free. State kind of school or ce mn) wanted 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 











2101, at 60 WALL ST., N. Y., or 1518 to 15 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


J. W. CADBY 


50-54 GRAND ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Catalogues issued monthly, comprising Ameri- 
cana, History and Genealogy, Indians’ Art, Cos- 
tume, Shakespeare and the Drama, Books with 
Colored Plates, Old Newspapers, Early Ameri, 
can Maps, Complete Files of Periodicals, etc. 








BOOK BINDING 
If your books are shabby and 
require re-binding, consult 

HENRY BLACKWELL 


University.Place and Tenth Street, 
New York City 
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——— A NEW BOOK 


Triumphs and Wonders 
of Modern Chemistry 


A popular treatise on modern chem- 
istry and its marvels, written in non- 
technical language for general readers 
and students. 


By GEOFFREY MARTIN 


CONTENTS: The Mystery of Matter. 
The Underworld of Atoms. Distribution 
and Evolution of the Elements. The Won- 
ders of Chemical Change. Water. The 
Element Hydrogen. The Air. Oxygen, 
The Life Supporting Element. The Ele- 
ment Nitrogen. The Element Carbon. 
Carbon Dioxide. Silicon and its Com- 
pounds. Sulphur and its Compounds. The 
Phosphorus Group of Elements. Fire, 
Flame and Spectral Analysis. 


387 Pages, 6x8%. 76 IlIlustrations. 
Price $2.00 net 





D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Publishers 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York 
Order of the publishers or of any bookseller. 























ROMEIKE’S are used nowadays 


by every modern, 
PRESS CLIPPINGS «0% bine 

man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public and private wants, 
and supply you with news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. e read for our subscribers all the important pa- 
pers published in the United States and abroad. If you 
have never used press clippings, drop us a postal and we 
will show you how they can be of advantage to you. 
Write for booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC., 106-110 Seventh Avenue, Now York City 


TWO PET ANGORA GOATS 


Two girls would like to sell to a kind family their team 
of full blooded, snow white, 4 year old pet male Angora 
Goats, which they have broken and taken entire charge 
of during past 3% years, together with double harness and 
large wagon in good condition—all for $50. Only reason 
for selling is that girls are getting to the pony age. An 
ideal present for children and costs almost nothing to 
keep. Address H. H., care The Independent, 130 Fulton 
street, New York. 














ii 
Oriental Rugs 
A special collection of 
Antique and Extraordinary Rugs 
now on exhibition 
KENT-COSTIKYAN 
Eight West Thirty-eighth Street, New York 
BIG DROP A POSTAL 





BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
tion. . 

THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
126 South 13th Street - - Philadelphia 





FOR READING IN COMFORT 


where you want eye 
strain—no nerve strain — no 
energy wasted—all your powers 
concentrated -on your reading. 
It slips on or off Chair or Table 
instantly. Holds Book, Maga- 
zine or Paper. Made of metal 

» —handsomely plated Oxidized 
opper or nickel. To introduce our new location they will 
be — you for $1.50 each, Postpaid. Send your orders at, 
nee direct to 


The Rest-U Book Holder Co., Dept. I, Los Angeles, Cal 


Send for booklet, ““The Story of the Rest-U,” a humorous 
tale of its invention. 





Vo oD 








It holds your conte just- 
it. No 








DARDS 


Established 1874 


CHOICE FRESH FLOWERS 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels supplied on contract 


Orders filled in oe part of the United States and 
transferred by Cable Code through our own corre- 
spondents in Europe and the British Colonies. 


N. E. Cor, 44th St. & Madison Ave. NEW YORE 
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B’way, cor. 30th St. 
ROSTON Four Fine Trains Daily, with All-Steel, 
248 Washington St. Electric Lighted Pullmans—Dining Cars 
hy rere ~— Leaving New York from Penn. R. R. Station: 
2 Pera “Florida & West Indian Limited” 10.16 A.M. 
~ New York & Florida Special”. . 1.26 P.M. 
Light & German Sts. “Palmetto Limited” - ++ + 3.38 P.M. 
WASHINGTON “Coast Line Florida Mall”: >: 9.30 P.M. 
1419 New York 
Ave., N. W. Superior Roadway, Equipment and Service 
i panes to Augusta, Summerville, Thomasville and 






Florida Resorts. 











TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental St 


| From San Francisco, via Honolula, to Japan, China, the Philippines, the Far East and Around the World 
{ 
j 












8s. pape 4 MARG Le tole Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Wednes- 
ay, January 
SS. NIPPON MARU, Twin Screw, 11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Tuesday, Janu- 








ary 30th, 1912. Intermediate Service, saloon accommodations at reduced rates.) 
8S. TENYO MARU, Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons. 2° Knots Sperd, sailing from San Francisco, Tuesday, 






February 6th, 1912. 
| 8S. SHINYO MARU (new), Triple Screw Turbine, 21.000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, via Manila direct, sailing 

from San Francisco, Wednesday, February 28th, 1912. 

Stop-overs allowed at all ports. Service and cuisine unexcelled. Thoroughly modern and up to date. 
Equipped with Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Signals, Laundry; Children’s Nursery, Ladies’ Lounge and all 
other modern improvements for safety and comfort. 

AROUND THE WORLD TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
Write for Schedule and Information. 
W. H. AVERY. Asst. Gen. Manager. A. BE. RENNIE, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
i Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bidg., Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bidg., 
; 625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 625 Market Street, San Francisco, Ca i. 
R. C. NICHOL, 1482 B’way, N. Y., Gen, Bastern Agent. Head Office, Tokyo, Japan. 
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$ Bermuda. 


$10 UP ROUND TRIP FROM NEW YORE 
Tours Include Hotels, Excursions, Lowest Rates. 

Twin screw 8. 8. ‘“‘Bermudian,’’ 10, 518 tons Displacement, 
sails —e 3d “13th, 24th, 31st. Suites de luxe, with 
private ba Orchestra; bilge keels; electric fans; wire- 
less iamies no steerage. 

Fastest, newest and only steamer landing passengers at 
the dock in Hamilton. Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Bathing, 
Sailing and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 


New 8. 8S. “Guiana,” sails Jan’y 20th, March 2nd, and 
other steamers fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. For illustrated 


hlets ts apply to to A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO., ‘ 
29 Broadwa New York; THOS, 
Cook: & SON, ods Broadway, 264 wand 553 5th Ave., New 


rok. or any Ticket Agent, or chy %. 8. Co., Ltd., 
uebec, 


FREE TRIP (35:32 

will be given 
at any time to an organizer of a party of three. Address 
BAB -OCK EUROPEAN TOURS, 1137 Dean St., B’klyn. 


Allen Palestine Party 
Egypt and Europe. 15th Oriental Tour. 
March 21. 80to 101 days. $475-$750. 
Also 25th Rovepeen | Tour next Summer. 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y 


EUROPEAN ART EPOCHS 


Small ee sailing June 15th, Greece, Italy, and the 

North. wo specialists as leaders. Do not confuse this 

tour with others; ‘here’s a difference. Ask for plan. 
THE MAINE TOUR, Orono, Maine, 


EUROPE ORIENT 


Select parties. Luxurious Travel. Also, ‘‘Practical Tours.”’ 
De POTTER TOURS CO., Ltd. (33d year) 
FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK, 




















THE FALL and WINTER SEASON 


ATLANTIC CITY 


IS DELIGHTFUL 
The Climate is Ideal 
The World-famous Boardwalk is never 
more attractive 
The Country Club is at its best 
The Ocean Piers and Casino are most 
oT) 


ENNIS 


Directly on the Ocean Front Facing South. 
Always Open 
An ideal home for the Fall and 


Winter guest. 





Equipped with every convenience 
calculated to the comfort and pleas- 
ure of its patrons. 

WALTER J. BUZBY 








HOTEL 
VICTORIA 


NEW YORK 
Broadway, 5th Ave., 27th St. 


In the centre of the shopping dis- 
trict. Absolutely fireproof. 

A modern first-class hotel ; complete 
in all its appointments, furnishings 
and decorations, entirely new through- 
out. Accommodations for 500 guests. 
150 suites with baths. 

Hot and cold water, and telephone 
in every room; cuisine unexcelled. 


RATES: $1.50 AND UP 


GEO. W. SWEENEY 
Proprietor 








HoTEL SOMERSET 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





THOROUGHLY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN 


























THE IDEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TOUR- 
ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. 
ROOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT FOR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 
PARTIES OF ALL KINDS. 





HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 
FRANK C. HALL, MANAGER 
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Year-Round Resor? 


Easily “Reached From Anywhere / 
N 





i s ; — A 


) OOK at the map. Here is the most accessible of Raltinis 
all the Atlantic coast resorts. It isn’t necessary to ; Wadbipste 
spend half your time going and coming if you take a - 

vacation here. Quickest to reach by rail or water, and no other . 

resort is so uniquely situated; right at Fortress Monroe, the largest 
military post on the Atlantic Coast, and at Hampton Roads, the rendezvous 


of the nation’s warships. The constantly changing scenes of military 
and naval life furnish the ‘‘something different’? about this resort. \ 
Spend Your Vacations at >) 
HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
Alt Old Point Comfort, Virginia | 
It’s warm there now, the skies are clear, the air balmy and invigorating. YY 
The Chamberlin is most luxuriously appoiuted, yet homelike, famous Uf a 
for its cuisine—real Southern cooking—its magnificent sea-pool and y 
K( 
all tourist bureaus or transportation offices, or address me personally. Jacksonville 
GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. \ 
New York Office, 1122 ‘ <= \\\ 






























. and recuperate or enjoy your favorite recreation—golf, tennis, etc. 
For further information and interesting illustrated booklets, apply at 


its completely appointed medicinal baths. Here you may just rest UC 
\\ 






























Hotel Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 
| New York City 
i One block from New Pennsylvania Station 


| Rooms, with Private Bath: $3.00 and up Al aS 
if 600 Rooms—400 Baths | PHOTO-EN (j | 
Hotel St. Denis SN A 

























ce to Washingt 
here before selecting a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. wRomt Resort ideal for the most fastidious. 



















EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 

i Rooms $1.00 and upward 
| WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 
| , 
| = ame | CARROLL SPRINGS SANITARIUM 

EASTON SANITARIUM Fo ts: Forest Glen, Maryland 

Elderly People needing skilled care and attention; also Its elevation, noted refined environment, 

for nervous and mentally ill. Superior location. Visit | and D.C., make this 
| 
} 
| 
| 














Kinney for particulars. hone 166, Easton, Pa. G. H. WRIGHT, M.D. Booklet on request. 
THE For the ——_— sng Effective 
. re ent 0 

| Berkshire Hills c 

| . 

| Sanatorium Uancer 

} The only private institution of mag- Without Resorting to 

: pitude in the Unired States for the Surgical Procedure 
exclusive treatment of Cancer and For complete information address 
other malignant and benign new 






BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
North Adam-, Massachusetts 





growths. Conducted by a physician 
of standing. Established 32 years. 
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"THE Steinway name has not only become a house- 
hold word in every hamlet of the United States, but 
its fame has circled the world. From the royal pal- 
aces of the ruling sovereigns of the old world to _ 
the modest cabins of the farmers and miners of aa 
the new world, wherever the taste and longing ify 
for the purest and finest musical tone exists, 
there rings the voice of the Steinway. 


The investment, by the public, of over 
one hundred and twenty million dollars 
ina hundred and fifty thousand Stein- 
way Pianos speaks louder than 
words of fulsome praise. 











The name of the Steinway 
dealer nearest you, together 
with illustrated literature, 
will be sent upon request and 
mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107 and 109 East 14th Street 
New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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“To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is their 
highest recommendation and strongest guaran- 
tee. In the sixty-two years since the first 
Emerson was made, these pianos have won the 
unqualified endorsement of 


more than 98,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shuwh them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


If you are in real earnest to 
obtain a truly high-class in- 
strument at an extremely mod- 
erate price, do not fail to 
write today for our catalogue 
of Upright styles and New 
Short Grand. 


* Emerson Piano Company 
560 Harrison Avenue, Boston 
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RAISED DOUGHNUTS 


There are ho believe that of all the made, 
Fame dee — the lead. “Children lite them. ‘ o have 
them rich, but wholesome and digestible, with fine flavor, use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE-Dilute six tablespoonfuls Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk with one and two-thirds cups water ; scald ; 
add one heaning tablespoonful butter, and stand aside 
to cool. Add half a cake compressed yeast dissolved 
in one-half cup luke-warm water, four tablespoonfuls 
sugar and enough — to — a ay pA 

moderately warm place ° 
ta aepemnconanaene In the mnecning tir in three well- 
beaten eggs, adda pinch of salt 
and sufficient flour to make a soft 
dough; knead lightly, cover, and 
let rise; when light, take out aboat 
half the donzh, roll, cut into 
doughnuts with a large round cut- 
ter, and let stand half an hour 
before frying in smoking hot 
fat. 


Write for’ Borden’s Recipe Book 
Borden’s Condensed MilkCo. 


“Leaders of Quality’’ 
Est. 1857 New York 











































For Three Generations the Favorite of American 


Gentlefolk 


| American Josie 
‘UNDERWEARY. 


**NO BETTER IN THE WORLD” 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 































If so, write to-day! Address 








W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow! 


HE truth of this famous “slogan” is attested by thousands of the most 
progressive planters throughout the world,—who rely year after year 
upon Burpee’s Seeds as The Best Seeds That Can Be Grown. 

are willing to pay a fair price for Quality-Seeds, we shall be pleased to mail, 
without cost, a copy of Burpee’s Annual for 1912. 
Leading American Seed Catalog” this Bright New Book of 178 pages tells the 
plain truth and is a safe guide to success in the garden. 


If you 
Long known as “The 


Do you want it? 





PHILADELPHIA 




















wind 
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Quality Whoever pays to keep 


| the Finish in order 
5 saves money by paying 
Economy for the best varnish. 































One re-varnishing costs ten times as 
much as the difference in price for the 


best possible varnish. 


Transparent Wood Finish is a house 
varnish that lasts 20 or 30 years: and 
all other Murphy Varnishes have the 


remarkable staying power. 


Murphy Railway and Motor Car and Carriage and Marine and Piano 
and Architectural and. Furniture Varnishes, Murphy Surfacers and 
Colors and Stains and Enamels and Konkreto, are the Finishing Materials 
that Last Longest. 


Write for our free information book, 


“Quality and Economy in Varnish and Varnishing.” 


| ‘The Varnish WMiurphy Varnish Company “4% 


That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO, 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILLS. 
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The 

Ehrich 

Galleries 

463 and 465 Fifth Ave. 


M K noedler & Co One Door North of 40th St. 
2 a 


THE HOME OF 
Old Masters” 
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Genuine Panama Hats| 


If you come to the West Indies next winter do not 
purchase your Panama until you reach St. Thomas, 


Etchings and Engravings as there you can obtain them from 
; ° CH. DELINOIS & CO. 
Old English Mezzotints Established 1855 


Bankers, GENERAL AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 








Paintings 





at lower prices than is possible anywhere else. There 

. a Indic oa have ye have visited the 
est Indies ore, ask them about it. 

556 Fifth Ave. This is the firm that has made St. Thomas famous 

as the Cheapest Market for Panama Hat 


ats. 
We also send Panama hats to all parts of the world 
. New Yo rk Postage Free. Write tor particulars. 


Horsford’s Hardy Plants 


London, 15 Old Bond St. And Flower Seeds 
Paris, 23 Place Vendome ~pbayp 


You can't afford to waste time over poor seeds or tender plants, 
If you want the kinds that stand ans weather, you should send 
for the Horsford free catalogue before placing your orders. New 
catalogue ready with the new year. Ask for it now. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 























N. E. Montross 


Works of Art SPENCERIAN 


wet STEEL PENS 


if . 
MONTROSS GALLERY Find the style that. fits 


your handwriting and 
950 FIFTH AVENUE your pen troubles are over. 
Corner 45th Street Spencerian Pens always run the 
NEW YORK same because they’re always made 
of the same Spencerian Pen Steel, 
tempered to the Spencerian stand- 
ard of elasticity, and pointed by 
the same expert workmen. 
Duplicator with Teese Spencerian means highest qual- 


Back ronan oA “a, that ideal assistant, al- 


ways ready to quickly make 100 copies from ity in every pen of every box. 
pen-written and 50 copies trom type-written 


ociginal. Complete duplicator. Sample card of 12 different pens and 
oe 3-413 In) costs Ss oO 2 good penholders sent fur 10 cents. 
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An Engineering Masterpiece 
The New One-Ton 


Kelly Motor Truck 





—the first motor truck to combine proper 
load distribution with the motor out in front 


under the hood. 


Formerly it was a choice of two evils: 
To get proper load distribution—78 per 
cent. on the rear wheels and 22 per 
cent. on the front wheels—it was neces- 
sary to put the motor under the seat 
and risk the possibility of the driver 
neglecting it. Or, place the motor out 
in front under the hood and let the rear 
wheels carry 85 per cent. to 95 per cent. 
of the load—with a consequence that in 
plowing through mud, snow or sand, 
the rear wheels would bury themselves 


‘and the truck be unable to pull itself 


out. 


This new one-ton Kelly solves the prob- 
lem. The motor, perfectly accessible, 
out in front under the hood, where it is 
certain to receive the best of care and 


Kelly Motor Truck Company, 


attention—and proper load distribution 
(22 per cent. front, 78 per cent. rear) 
maintained. 


Kelly Motor Trucks have walked away 
with practically every important motor 
truck contest held during the past two 
years. Statements of Kelly Truck 


users prove the Kelly contest records | 


to be merely samples of the every day 
service records of the Kelly. The 
Kelly is the master truck—and this new 
one-ton model is the Kelly masterpiece. 
The Kelly Motor Truck is built for 
your business. We have full informa- 
tion on what it is doing in your own 
line. Write for this information, and 
ask for special detailed information 
regarding the new one-ton model. 


242 Burt St., Springfield, Ohio 
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THE BODY NO LONGER REFLECTS THE 
LINES OF HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES. THE 
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Atter-_ 
bury 


q Wecan furnish you 
the chasis only or 
cars complete with 
bodies. 







@ Atterbury cars have long passed the experimental stage 
and are now in use by the thousands in all parts of the 
country, for every class of business. 


@ Weare the oldest builders 
of Commercial Power 
Vehicles in America. 













| Every dealer 
should have our 
catalogue and 
OINGERBEER SODANATER SINGLY ou i: ‘enatiy poe. 
, sition. A postal 
will bring you 
full particulars, 
Send it now. 


Atterbury Model M-50 Three-ton Truck Atterbury Model K-20 1500-Ib. Delivery Car 


The Atterbury Motor Car Company 


ELMWOOD AND HERTEL AVENUES BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Edisons Dream 
Comes True 


Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo; Post Office Building, Washington; | 2 4 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York; Horticultural Hall, Phila.; Broad St. Station, Phila.; 
St. Francis R. C. Hospital, Pittsburg; Boston Opera House, Boston; Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


The City of Edison-Mazda-Light 
Public Building District 


If all the buildings lighted by Edison Mazda Lamps could be grouped to- 
gether, the result would be a city composed of the leading hotels, stores, office 
buildings, banks, theatres, schools, museums, hospitals, factories, railroad stations, 
municipal buildings and thousands of homes. 

Only a small part of the public building section of this city can be shown here. 
In these eight buildings there are 30,000 Edison Mazda Lamps giving a total light 
of 1,000,000 candle-power. 





Begin today to use the sturdy Edison __Which of the following 20 to 40 page 
Mazda Lamp that gives nearly three times illustrated pamphlets shall we send: . 
as much light as the ordinary carbon fila- The Lighting of ' Office and Public 


: Buildings.” 
ment lamp consuming the same amount of “The Lighting of Hotels and Cafes.” 


current. Your lighting company or elec- = “The Lighting of Iron and Steel Works.” 
trical supply dealer will furnish any size “The Lighting of Textile Factories.” 


from 25 to 500 watts. “A New Era in Lighting” (Homes, etc.). 


General Electric Company 


Dept .48 —_ Branch Offices in over 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 40 Cities 


This trademark is the Guarantee of Excellence on Goods Electrical. 
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Senator La Follette Lhe La Follette meeting at Columbus, January 1, adopt- 


campaign for the 
Presidential nomi- 
nation was formally inaugurated when 
the Wisconsin Senator delivered two 
speeches in Ohio, December 27. In one 
speech he declared the right of women 


on the War Path 


to vote. At Youngstown he chose for 
his theme “Self Government and the 
Trusts.” In Cleveland he spoke on “The 


Courts and Labor Combinations.” On 
December 30, at Cincinnati, Mr. La Fol- 
lette attacked the judicial construction 
which brings labor combinations under 
the restriction of the Sherman anti-trust 
law. This construction, he said, was 
contrary to the intention of the law as 
the people understood and desired it. 
This was a repetition of the points made 
at Cleveland. Mr. La Follette also at- 
tacked, in his other speeches, the “bank- 
ing monopoly,” the greatest menace to 
competition today, being “in the control 
of credit and the concentration of 
money.” Senator La Follette favors a 
reduction or repeal of the tariff ‘“wher- 
ever it fosters unfair competition.” At 
North Baltimore he attacked the Su- 
preme Court decisions in the Oil and 
Tobacco cases, and declared that the 
ruling «as to “reasonable restraint of 
trade” was usurpation. The Senator has 
visited or will visit towns in Michigan, 
Indiana and Illinois, this week, and will 
return to Washington January 8. The 
Wisconsin man’s Washington bureau is 
planning for a campaign in the country 
west of the Mississippi. Having entered 
upon his canvass, Mr. La Follette will 
not turn back, his friends say ; whatever 
strength the movement for Colonel 
Roosevelt’s nomination may show. 
The “Progressive Republicans” of Ohio, 





ed a declaration of principles, but voted- 
against committing themselves to Sen- 
ator La Follette, 52 to 32. They then 
proceeded to vote, 81 to 11, in favor of 
a resolution naming Senator La Follette 
as 

“the living embodiment of the principles of 
the progressive movement and the logical can- 
didate to carry them to successful fruition.” 
Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester during 
the Presidency of Colonel Roosevelt, and 
former Secretary of the Interior Gar- 
field led in the debate against giving any 
candidate formal indorsement. The La 
Follette spokesmen were Senators Works 
(Colorado) and Clapp (Minnesota). 
Governor Osborn, of Michigan, issued a 
statement, January 2, proposing that 
both Mr. Taft and Senator La Follette 
should withdraw as Presidential candi- 
dates, in favor of Theodore Roosevelt or 
ex-Senator Albert J. Beveridge. “As 
between Taft and La Follette, I am for 
Taft.” He adds: - 


“The Senator La Follette style of campaign 
tends to arouse the passions of the people and 
make for a condition of public intolerance 
which is always worse than personal or in- 
dividual intolerance, because it has so much 
more might as a force. In Senator La Fol- 
lette’s speeches and writings—and in this con- 
nection let me say that I have taken and en- 
joyed La Follette’s Weekly, and T am a sub- 
scriber to it now—I do not think he distin- 
guishes between honest men in big business 
and dishonest men. 

“We have got to have big business in this 
country if we are to compete in the manu- 
factures and transactions of the world. But 
big business should not he permitted to op- 
press the people. 


“Senator La Follette did great work in rid- 
ding Wisconsin of corrupt railroad domina- 
tion, but he has never said anything against 
brewery domination in that State. The 
Senator has taken up those things which might 
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be termed popular and that contained least 
danger to himself.” 

Colonel Roosevelt was asked, on 
Tuesday, whether he had taken steps to 
have his name removed from the Ne- 
braska primary ballots. “I have taken 
no steps one way or the other,” was his 
reply. ‘When I have any statement to 
make, I will make it publicly.” 

as 


Washington iearns 
that the Russian Na- 
tionalists have  intro- 
duced in the Duma bills providing that 
American Jews without exception be ex- 
cluded from Russian territory, and that 
the tariff on .-American goods be in- 
creased 100 per cent. The former bill 
classes American Jews with Jesuits and 
foreign gypsies. The latter bill is said 
to have tor its object the exclusion of 
American agricultural machinery. The 
bills are introduced at a time when feel- 
ing runs high against this country in 
view of the action taken by President 
Taft and the Congress on the abrogation 
of the 1832 treaty. On December 29 
the State Department sent to the German 
Ambassador at Washington its first for- 
mal reply to the German request for the 
free entry of wood pulp, such as is now 
enjoyed by Canada. It is the German 
intention to continue its discrimination 
against American exports, as compared 
with those of Japan and Sweden, with 
whom lower rates have been fixt, as long 
as the wood pulp matter remains unset- 
tled. The repeal of the Canadian free 
pulp act, passed in the anticipation of 
establishing general reciprocity with the 
Dominion, would be one way of adjust- 





National Affairs 





ing the difficulty with Germany. But 
the State Department has not made 
known its stand in this case——The 


Senate pension committee, instead of 
trying to amend the Sherwood pension 
bill, which it figures would add 66 per 
cent. to the present cost of pensions, or 
about $60,000,000 annually, will report an 
entirely new bill, offering it as an amend- 
ment to the McCumber law of J907. 
a] 


Representative Under- 


Various Items 


wood, of Alabama, has 
issued a note of warning 
to the Democratic majority in the House 
to check the rapacity of members in- 
sistent for rivers and harbors appropria- 


tions and appropriations for Government 
buildings ‘in their districts. Until the 
fate of the Sherwood pension Dill is de- 
cided, Mr. Underwood considers it un- 
wise to go ahead with naval appropria- 
tions and other supply bills. He points 
out the probability of an $18,000,000 
deficit at the end of this fiscal year, a 
deficit which the members threaten to en- 
large, and he thinks it “the first duty of 
the House to give an economical admin- 
istration.” ———“Guilty, with a recom- 
mendation for mercy,” was the verdict 
returned, December 22, in the case of 
Louis Kuehnle, Republican boss of At- 
lantic City, by a May’s Landing (N. J.) 
jury. Kuehnle was indicted for award- 
ing a contract as Water Commissioner 
to F. S. Lockwood, alleged dummy for 
the United Paving Company, in which 
the boss is a shareholder. The defendant 
will appeal. His trial was conducted be- 
fore Justice Kalisch, Governor Wilson’s 
first appointee to the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey. On January 1 Mayor 
Bacharach, of Atlantic City (put into of- 
fice by Kuehnle’s influence), refused to 
reappoint the boss one of the water com- 
missioners, of whom he has served as 
president for sixteen years. Three 
Massachusetts cities voted for liquor 
licenses at the elections of Decem- 





ber 19, as they did a year ago: 
North Adams, Lowell and Law- 
rence. Lawrence cast a large vote, 


it being the first election under a new 
charter by which party names are elimi- 
nated from the ballot in municipal con- 
tests. The same was true of Loweli, 
where, however, partisanship seems to 
have exprest itself in the election of 
Democratic candidates not so designated. 
—— Letters signed “Night Riders” were 
received last week by the agent of the 
Illinois Central Railroad at Marion, Ky., 
ordering him to see that no more cars 
were sidetracked for the removal of to- 
bacco purchased by independent tobacco 
buyers. The life of the agent is threat- 
ened and also the life of one of the in- 
dependent tobacco men.——On Decem- 
ber 27 Max Blanck and Isaac Harris, of 
New York, were acquitted of the charge 
of manslaughter brought against them 
after the fire of March 25, 1911, when 
146 of their employees lost their lives. 
Evidence tended to show that the doors 
of the Triangle Waist Company, the 
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Blanck-Harris concern, were kept locked, 
and that this had doomed their em- 
ployees to death by incineration or in- 
juries received in jumping to the side- 
walk, All the jurors could not feel sure 
that the proprietors were responsible for 
the locking of the doors, and, after dis- 
agreement for a time, acquitted them. 
There are six more indictments against 
Blanck & Harris, which may be brought 
to trial. The men were hooted as they 
hurried from the court, under police 
guard, Nine indictments for complic- 
ity in the McNamara dynamiting con- 
spiracy were returned in Los Angeles, 
December 30. Among those indicted 
are E. A. Clancy, of San Francisco, for- 
merly a member of the International As- 
sociation of Iron Workers; Olaf A. 
Tveitmoe, secretary-treasurer of the 
California Building Trades Council, edi- 
tor of. Organized Labor, and a member 
of the Executive Board of the National 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers (Tveit- 
moe was one of the labor leaders who 
offered a reward of $7,500 for the ap- 
prehension of the destroyers of the Los 
Angeles Times building) ; A. Johannsen, 
organizer of the California Building 
Trades Council, and formerly notorious 
as an anarchist at Chicago; and I. E. 
Munsey, business agent of the Iron 
Workers’ Union in Salt Lake. Three of 
the men were immediately arraigned and 
held in $5,000 bail. “It’s a frame up,” 
said the defendants at first, but Clancy 
broke down later and made a partial 
confession. “The [Los Angeles] grand 
jury has not finished its investigation by 
any means,” says United States District 
Attorney McCormick. Evidence to be 
presented to the Federal grand jury at 
Indianapolis this month will, it is ex- 
pected, involve some forty individuals. 
No arrests are looked for till the local in- 
vestigation is completed. Employees 
of nine large steam laundries in New 
York City went on strike January 2. 
The operatives involved number 15,000. 
The workers demand “reasonable hours, 
reasonable pay, and sanitary cond‘tions.” 
——For some months an investigation 
of the work of Dr. Alvah H. Doty, 
Health. Officer of the Port of New 
York during many years, has been in 
progress. Evidences of loose business 
management were produced, but it has 
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been the general opinion that the in- 
vestigation was partisan in its motives, 
and that Dr. Doty would be removed at 
the conclusion. Last week Governor Dix 
communicated to the press a scathing 
letter, addressed to the health officer, and 
calling for his resignation. Dr. Doty re- 
plies that he would gladly resign: 

“but the course which has been taken makes it 
impossible. . . . I have been fortunate enough 
to win the unanimous commendation of the 
great physicians and the sanitary and quaran- 
tine experts of this and other countries. To 
offer my resignation . . . would unpleasantly 
reflect upon these physicians . . . and would 
be an injury to the cause of progressive and 
scientific quarantine.” 

America lost its chance to win the 
lawn tennis championship of the world on 
January 2. The Davis cup remains in the 
hands of the Australians. The play was 
at Christchurch, New Zealand. 


a 





When the revolutionist 
Moraies was captured 
in Santo Domingo, one 
of his associates, General ‘Torribio, 
escaped. This man is organizing a new 
expedition in Hayti, but the Government 
of Santo Domingo does not fear him. A 
schooner bringing 400 rifles to him from 
New York or Boston landed them, by 
mistake, on the Haytian coast, and it is 
said that the Government of Santo Do- 
mingo now has them. Morales is soon 
to be tried, and it is predicted that he 
will be sentenced to death. The vet- 
eran soldiers of Cuhba’s revolutionary 
armies rejoice over the resignation of 
Sefior Barraque, Secretary of Justice, 
from the Cabinet. General Nunez, 
president of the veterans’ association. di- 
rected his attention to an obnoxious 
judge, a Spaniard who had opposed the 
revolution, demanding his removal. The 
secretary published a contemptuous re- 
ply, threatening to prosecute the vet- 
erans. Whereupon General Nunez and 
General Loynaz del Castillo responded 
sharply. Then both the secretary and 
the judge resigned. It is a question 
whether the secretary resigned in order 
that he might fight a duel with Nunez, 
or was dismissed because President 
Gomez feared the veterans. The Ger- 
man Foreign Office authorizes a denial 
of the report, published in Paris, that 


West Indies and 
Central America 
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Germany was contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a coaling station in Hayti. 

From New Orleans comes a story 
that a plot to circulate large quantities of 
counterfeit money in Central America 
has been discovered there; that $10,000,- 
ooo of this money was sent to Nicaragua 
some time ago; that a second shipment 
of $10,000,000 was captured at Corinto, 
and that Government officers are impli- 
cated. Dispatches from Washing- 
ton, published in Mexico, say that seven 
machine guns were recently shipped 
from New Orleans to be used in Nica- 
ragua in a_ revolutionary movement 
against General Mena, the present head 
of the Government.——President Taft 
has modified an order, issued a few 
months ago, which provided that persons 
desiring to practice medicine in the 
Canal Zone must be licensed by the 
Board of Health, and which, it was held, 
excluded Christian Science healers. The 


addition says that the order shail not be 
construed “to prohibit the practice of the 
religious tenets of any Church in the 
ministration of the sick and suffering by 


mental or spiritual means without the 
use of. any drug or material remedy, 
whether gratuitously or for compensa- 
tion, provided that such sanitary laws, 
orders, rules or reguiations as now ot 
hereafter may be in force in the Canal 
Zone are complied with.” This is satis- 
factory to the Christian Scientists —— 
Several hundred Moros who had taken a 
fortified position on the top of Mt. Dajo. 
in the Philippine island of Jolo, intending 
to resist an order requiring them to give 
up their arms, surrendered for lack of 
food, after twenty had been killed while 
attempting to make their way thru the 
surrounding guard of soldiers and 
scouts, It is thought that all the Moros 
will now submit. * 


General Bernardo 
Reyes, who surren- 
dered to the Federal 
troops at Linares, was taken to the capi- 
tal and placed in the military prison. He 
is to be tried before a military court. 
The judges (his peers in rank) are Gen- 
erals Mier, Vega and Villar. It was 
said at first that he might be condemned 
to death. Then it was remembered that 


A Better Prospect 
in Mexico 


Madero’s platform called for abolition of 
the death penalty, and there was a pre- 
diction that his punishment would be im- 
prisonment for ten years. The latest re- 
ports say that he may be sentenced to 
no more than three years in jail, or even 
may suffer only exile in Europe. The 
Madero Government is greatly pleased 
because he could get no following, and 
believes his failure will effectually dis- 
courage all other rebels. His surrender 
caused a sense of relief at Washington. 
The collapse of the Reyist movement en- 
ables the Government to withdraw troops 
from the north and to use them in a vig- 
orous attack upon Zapata’s bandit army 
in the south. Zapatists killed thirteen 
rurales, and the wives of several of them, 
on the 26th. not far from the capital. 
Three days later they were defeated by 
the troops. Six thousand soldiers are 
now to be used against them. In all 
parts of the country small parties of 
bandits are at work. Magonists in the 
north say they have lost nothing by the 
surrender of Reyes. But there are indi- 
cations that Madero will not be disturbed 
by any formidable uprising. He has 
pacified the Yaqui Indians by ousting 
squatters from their lands and providing 
for allotment in severalty. 
& 

After the death, on the 
22d ult., of Emilio Es- 
trada, President of 
Ecuador, it was decided that his suc- 
cessor should be elected on January 28. 
A majority of the Liberals desired the 
nomination of ex-President Piaza. But 
the Radicals in one province at once 
sought to give the office to General 
Flavio Alfaro, nephew of the late Presi- 
dent Alfaro and formerly Minister of 
War. On the 29th, the troops in Guaya- 
quil proclaimed the presidency of their 
commander, Gen. Pedro Montero, after 
riots in which about 100 persons were 
killed. Montero formed a provisional 
government, but it is said that he merely 
awaits the arrival of Alfaro, who sailed 
on the 31st from Panama, where he had 
been in exile. All the newspapers at 
Paraguay’s capital have been supprest 
for several months, and very little news 
about the revolution comes to the outside 
world, It is known that the capital was 


Unrest in 
South America 
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surrounded by _ revolutionists several 
days ago. They have three warships in 
the river. Brazil and Argentina have 
placed warships near the capital and 
have forbidden the revolutionists to 
bombard it. One of the rebel ships 
sailed from Antwerp October 12, carry- 
ing 6,000 rifles. The crew returned 
to Belgium last week. Argentina’s 
controversy with Italy concerning the 
sanitary inspection of immigrants is 
ended. Her inspection orders have 
been changed, and it is expected that 
Italy’s decree, prohibiting emigration 
to Argentina, will be annulled. 
E. C. Bendict, a New York banker, has 
filed a protest at Washington against 








the revocation, by the Brazilian Govern- - 


ment, of his license to operate a wire- 
less telegraph between Para and Manaos, 
880 miles. It is said that the Gov- 
ernment desires to set up a wireless 
plant of its own in place of his. 
Peru’s Government has chartered ships 
to take away from Tarapaca 3,000 Peru- 
vians, who say they have been badly 
‘treated there by the Chilian authorities. 





ad 
The question of the closed 
shop has taken an acute 
form in the cotton mills 
of Lancashire owing to the refusal of 
three operatives to join the union, One 
of these, Margaret Bury, was employed 
in the York Mill and the others, Joel 
Riley and his wife, Sarah, in the Helene 
Mill at Accrington. All three had been 
members of the union, but dropped out 
on account of dissatisfaction with the 
management of the union, and neither 
persuasions nor threats could move them. 
The mill managers refused to dismiss 
them, and so 400 operatives at the York 
and 2,500 at the Helene Mil! struck. 
The Rileys were besieged in their home 
by angry crowds day and night until they 
escaped from town. A lockout of 160,- 
ooo weavers followed the strike and an 
equal ‘number of spinners were put on 
half time because it was useless to turn 
out yarn when the looms were idle. It 
looks as tho both parties had determined 
on a fight to the finish. The operatives 
have a strike fund of $1,250,000 and can 
draw on the Federation of Trades 
Unions for $125,000 a week for three 


Lancashire 
Cotton Strike 


weeks. The reserve fund of the manu- 
facturers’ association is estimated at 
$10,000,000. The loss of wages amounts 
to over a million dollars a week. The 
weavers declare that they will hold out 
for an advance of 5 per cent. in wages 
as well as a closed shop. The refer- 
endum in the railroad unions on whether 
they would accept the proposed settle- 
ment of the Royal Commission, which 
did not involve a recognition of the 
unions, resulted in an overwhelming vote 
in favor of another strike. The colliers’ 
union vote this month on the question of 
a strike, but without waiting for this 200 
colliers at Treorchy, Wales, have gone 
out on account of the employment of 
non-union miners. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Lloyd-George made a rousing 
speech before a church meeting in 
Wales on the duty of Christians to abol- 
ish poverty, in which he said: 


“You cannot deal with a problem of this. 
magnitude by mere spasmodic appeals to the 
charity of the benevolent. You might as well 
try to run the army and navy by voluntary 
subscriptions. It is the community alone that 
can command the resources to drain this 
morass of wretchedness, so as to convert it 
into a verdant and fertile plain. 

“T don’t agree with the view that the Church 
is concerned solely with. spiritual things. Those 
who take that view reflect on the career of the 
Master. They repudiate the precepts and doc- 
trines of the greatest disciples, whose first act, 
on founding a church, was to establish a fund 
for the care of the poor and the first poor law 
guardians ever established. 

“And remember the trouble which befell 
the man who did not fill in his forms properly 
and who did not give a correct account of his 
property to the Chancellor of the Exchequet. 

“What does poverty mean? It means men 
have enough to purchase the barest necessaries 
of life for themselves and children. One- 
fourth of the population of this country, even 








’ in times of prosperity, are living under condi- 


tions of poverty thus defined. 

“The national income is $5,000,000,000. That 
is revealed income. That means $1,000 a year 
for every family. Yet one-third of that in- 
come is received ana spent by 250,000 people, 
one two hundredth part of the population, or, 
in families, one-fortieth of the population is 
receiving and spending one-third of the in- 
come of the country. 

“The great lesson of Christianity is this: 
You cannot redeem those who are below ex- 
cept by the sacrifice of those who are above 
The task is a great and colossal one. It is a 
task our Master came here for to lift the 


needy from the mire and the poor from the 


dung-hill, and it is the Christian churches 
alone that can accomplish it.” 
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Disestablishment |e disestablishment of 
io. Wiahie the Anglican Church in 
Wales is sure to come 
during the present Parliament, and for 
the most potent reason, but the Church 
of England still beats against the stone 
wall of justice, sure to be battered. 
There was held the other day a Repre- 
sentative Church Council, and a day was 
given to disestablishment in Wales and 
Monmouthshire. The Bishop of London 
presented a resolution protesting against 
disestablishing and disendowing the 
Church, deprecating “as an unjust and 
wrongful act such dismembership of the 
National Church and such confiscation 
for secular uses of property given to and 
urgently needed for directly religious 
purposes.” This might have gone thru 
with little debate, but Bishop Gore, of 
Oxford, offered an amendment changing 
the language which “protested against 
the proposal to disestablish and disen- 
dow,” so that it should read “protest 
against the proposal so thoroly to disen- 
dow,” etc. He accepted the plain princi- 
ple that when the great majority of the 
people do not belong to a Church and do 
not want it to have special privileges the 
people should rule. He only wanted that 
the Church when disestablished should 
retain its endowments. That could easi- 
ly be settled, for no one wants to rob the 
Church of what has been given to it by 
individuals since the Reformation. When 
the bishop declared that a religious estab- 
lishment to be justified must represent a 
clear majority of the people he was met 
by cries of “No, no,” and when he added 
that if such was their view they had bet- 
ter keep it to themselves they laughed at 
him, and when put to vote only four men 
voted for the amendment and only two 
against the resolution. 
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The dismissal of 
Morgan Shuster 
from the post of 
Treasurer-General was followed by the 
occupation of Tabriz, in North Persia, 
by the Russians, and it is expected that 
the British will soon occupy Shiraz, in 
South Persia. The Fidias, as the mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Progressive 
party are called, took up arms in defense 
of their country, but their resistance was 
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futile and served only to exasperate the 
invaders and give them an excuse for 
strengthening their hold on the territory 
seized. At Tabriz there was sharp fight- 
ing for nine days, beginning on the 
night of December 20, when a Russian 
patrol: encountered a band of. Fidias in 
the street and two of the Persians were 
shot. The Persians in the citadel fired 
upon the Russian camp with mountain 
artillery and the Russians retaliated with 
shrapnel. One of the shells cut thru the 
flagstaff on the American consulate, but 
did no further damage to the building. 
During the following days the Fidias be- 
sieged the Russians in their camp near 
the city and in the Russian consulate 
until relieved by 800 men, who made a 
forced march from Julfa, 80 miles away, 
in forty-eight hours. The Russians then 
shelléd the town and captured the cita- 
del. The total losses were only two or 
three hundred and it appears that the 
charges of cruelty and indiscriminate 
slaughter which have been freely alleged 
on both sides are either altogether false 
or grossly exaggerated. The end is not: 
yet, however, for the Russian Govern- 
ment has announced its intention of in- 
fi'cting exemplary punishment upon the 
Constitutionalists in order to prevent 
future disturbances. Wholesale arrests 
will be made for trial by court-martial. 
The Russian troops at Tabriz now num- 
ber 4,000 sharpshooters, with four 
squadrons of Cossacks and a battery of 
artillery. About the same number are 
stationed at Kasvin. Shua-ed-Dowleh, 
who led the recent revolt to restore the 
ex-Shah, is assisting the Russians to put 
down the Constitutionalists, and is ex- 
pected to be made Governor-General of 
the Province of Azerbaijan by the Rus- 
sian Government. A party of Indian 
sowars escorting the British consul, 
W. A. Smart, from Bushire to Shiraz, 
was attacked on the route by 800 Kash- 
gai tribesmen, and the consul was 
wounded and two of the Indians were 
killed. The native resentment is almost 
as strong against the British in the south 
as against the Russians in the north. 
The situation in Persia, in which the 
United States has at least some con- 
cern, and which involves the destiny 
of one of the greatest of the historic na- 
tions of the Old World, has some light 
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thrown upon it in the recently published 
biography of one of our oldest and most 
distinguished missionaries, the late J. P. 
Cochrane, M.D. He lived many years in 
Persia, and by his profession as a physi- 
cian, as well as by his remarkable per- 
sonal gifts, he had access to people of 
every class, from the Shah in Teheran, to 
the Kurds in the Armenian mountains, 
and was the trusted adviser and friend of 
all. England’s attitude may be seen in 
the following account of the conduct of 
the British consul : 


“We found him encamped in a shady place, 
waiting for the arrival of the Government 
officials. He became very impatient at their 
tardiness, and sent one man after another to 
report that he was waiting their arrival, and 
would stay there all night if they did not 
come. Finally the agent of the foreign office 
came, but the Consul told him he had insult- 
ed him in keeping him waiting so long, that 
he should have come out at least twelve miles. 
The Persian said the Consul had no cause 
or complaint, he had come with some ten 
military officers, five noblemen and two led 
horses and a detachment of fifty cavalry. 
These were all near but had not been. pre- 
sented. His reply, not being worded care- 
fully, provoked the Consul and he stormed 
away, John Bull getting away with him. He 
called for his horses and said he was going 
back to Tabriz. The Khan mounted and 
started after him as well as some others. | 
also accompanied. but did not say anything 
while he was in that state. The Khan pro- 
voked him more and more by telling him in 
the Oriental style of hospitality, ‘I won’t let 
you go. You shall go on to Urumia with me,’ 
and caught hold of the bridle. He only added 
fuel’ to the fire and I got the Khar to leave 
him and fall behind. We rode on toward 
Tabriz. I soon ventured to remark that the 
Governor, who I knew. had given orders to 
have him received with every mark of re- 
spect and to do him every possible honor, 
and that I hoped that any mistake on the part 
of his agent, would not be considered dis- 
respectful on the part of the Governor. He 
said, ‘I am going back!’ I then bethought 
myself to send back word to the Khan asking 
if he would come after him on foot. So he 
dismounted and began walking after us. I 
told the Consul that the Khan was on foot, 
following. He slowed up, and after the 
Khan had again asked pardon, catching hold 
of the Consul’s feet, the latter turned about. 
So we rode back to the city’s gates.” 


& 


Premier Yuan Shi-kai, af- 
ter consultation with the 
Manchu princes, has tele- 
graphed to Tang Shao-yi at Shanghai 
his assent to the proposal to leave the 
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Inaugurated by the revolutionists at Nan- 


king, January 1, 1912, as first President 
of the Chinese Republic. 


question of the form of government to 
a national convention. This concession, 
however, did not bring about an agree- 
ment, because there is still a wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to the character of the 
convention and the time and place of 
meeting. The revolutionists wished to 
have the matter decided at once by the 
delegates from the eighteen provinces 
now gathered at Shanghai. Yuan Shi- 
kai objected to this project on the ground 
that these delegates are not really rep- 
resentative of the provinces and not in 
any sense empowered to decide between 
a republic and a monarchy. He held 
that the convention ought to be post- 
poned for some months until properly 
instructed representatives can be assem- 
bled at Peking. The revolutionists fear 
that such a delay will give him an oppor- 
tunity for strengthening the imperial 
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authority by securing a loan and reor- 
ganizing the army. Premier Yuan stated 
the case before a conference of the impe- 
rial clan held in the palace on the fore- 
noon of December 28, and frankly de- 
clared that in order even to hold that 
part of China north of the Yang-tse for 
five months he must have $10,000,000. A 
- distressing scene ensued. The Empress 
Dowager wept and fainted. Some of 
the Manchu princes urged resistance to 
the bitter end. Others advised conces- 
sion. None of them, however, .ame for- 
ward with an offer to contribute suffi- 
cient funds from their private fortunes 
to save the dynasty, as they might easily 
have done, so the only possible outcome 
of the conference was the publication of 
an edict by the Dowager Empress agree- 
ing to a constitutional convention, Yuan 
has thus succeeded in throwing the re- 
sponsibility for the decision upon the 


Manchu princes, since they refused to - 


accept his proffered resignation. He has 
agreed to the stipulation of the revolu- 
tionists that the armistice be extended till 
the national convention meets, that no 


effort be made to secure a forcign loan 
in the meantime, and that the imperial 
troops be withdrawn 37 miles from their 


present positions. The convention will 
be. composed of three delegates from 
each of the eighteen provinces of China 
proper and from Mongolia and Tibet. 
——aA convention of revolutionists from 
seventeen of the eighteen provinces, 
meeting at Nanking on December 29, 
elected Dr. Sun Yat-sen President of the 
Chinese Republic by a vote of 16 to 1, 
the latter being cast for General Huang 
Hsin, instigator of the revolution at Wu- 
chang. Huang has been made Minister 
of War in the provisional cabinet, and 
General Li Yuan-hung, now in command 
at Wu-chang, is Vice-President. The 
Foreign Minister is Wu Ting-fang, for- 
mer Ambassador to the United States, 
and the remaining positions are filled by 
Yale graduates, Chen Chin-tao as Minis- 
ter of Finance, and Wong Chun-hui as 
Minister of Justice. Dr. Sun was in- 
augurated at Nanking, the historic 
southern capital, on the first day of the 
new year, possibly in order to make 
convenient the change to the Christian 
calendar desired by the revolutionists. 
Whether the provisional government so 


organized will ever exercise any real 
authority remains to be seen. 

2 

That the overthrow 
of the Manchu dy- 
nasty would result 
in, at least, the partial dismemberment 
of the Chinese empire has become more 
evident by the reported ultimatum deliv- 
ered by Russia to China in regard to 
Mongolia and Turkestan. It appears 
that the Mongolian princes met at Urga 
and elected the Kutuktu Great Khan of 
Mongolia and he assumed that office on 
December 28. The princes declared 
their intention of throwing off all alle- 
giance to China in case a republic was 
established. The Kutuktu, the spiritual 
head of the Mongolian Lamaists, is re- 
garded by them as the living incarnation 
of Buddha, subordinate, however, to the 
Dalai Lama of Tibet. The Amban, the 
representative of the Chinese power at 
Urga, was expelled a month ago. The 
Russian Government pointed out, in a 
diplomatic note delivered at Peking, that 
the chaotic condition of affairs in Mon- 
golia was injurious to Russian com- 
mercial interests in that region and re- 
quested the Chinese Government to re- 
sume immediately its control over Mon- 
golia. The Chinese Foreign Office re- 
plied that under the circumstances it was 
unable to do so at the present moment. 
but would order commissioners to pro- 
ceed to Urga via the Trans-Siberian 
railroad and endeavor to bring the Mon- 
gol authorities back to their allegiance. 
It is assumed that this diplomatic pro- 
test by Russia is preliminary to the oc- 
cupation of the country with the intent 
of ultimate annexation. The Russian 
Government, as soon as it found its plans 
in Manchuria checked by Japan, turned 
its attention to Mongolia and proposed 
to run a branch of the Trans-Siberian 
railroad from Lake Baikal to Peking, 
thus cutting off three or four days of the 
eastward journey from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Last summer Russian troops 
seized Kuldja and the Ili valley in Chi- 
nese Turkestan and forced China to ex- 
tend the privileges of Russian traders in 
Mongolia and to permit the establish- 
ment of Russian garrisons in the chief 
towns of Mongolia for the protection of 
the consulates. 


Russian Designs on 
Mongolia 














The General Arbitration Treaties 


BY HERBERT W. BOWEN 


{The author of this article was for many years Consul General of the United States at 


Barcelona, and was subsequently United States Minister to Persia and Venezuela. 


He rep- 


resented Venezuela at the Hague Court in 1903.—Eprror.] 


NUSUAL interest has been taken 
by our people and all other civ- 
ilized peoples in our two general 

arbitration treaties, the one with Great 
Britain and the other with France, which 
were prepared under the direction of 
President Taft, and which were signed 
August 3, 1911. They differ from our 
former treaties, first, in that they are 
general rather than specific; second, in 
that they do not contain a provision ex- 
cluding from arbitration all differences 
that affect the vital interests, the inde- 
pendence, or the honor of the contract- 
ing states or that concern the interests 
of third parties; and, third, in that they 
provide for the appointment of a joint 
high commission to inquire into contro- 
versies and to report upon them before 
they are submitted to arbitration. 

The articles of each treaty are seven 
in number, and are substantially identical 
in each, and are preceded each by a pre- 
liminary statement, or preamble, contain- 
ing the solemn and unqualified declara- 
tion that both nations are “resolved that 
no future difference shall be a cause of 
hostilities between them or interrupt 
their good relations,” and that their ob- 
ject in concluding the treaty with each 
other is “to provide means for the peace- 
ful solution of all questions of differ- 
ence which it shall be found impossible 
in future to settle by diplomacy.” 

The nobility of purpose exprest in thet 
declaration entitles it to rank with the 
majestic preamble of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Of the seven articles the last two re- 
late to the agreement that these treaties 
shall supersede our arbitration treaties 
of 1908 with Great Britain and France 
and to the exchange of ratifications and 
the twelve months’ written notice that 
must be given in case either party de- 
sires to terminate the treaty.: The other 
five articles contain the new plan of arbi- 
tration. 


Article I provides that “all differences 
hereafter arising between the high con- 
tracting parties, which it has not been 
possible to adjust by diplomacy, relating 
to international matters in which the 
high contracting parties are concerned 
by virtue of a claim of right made by one 
against the other under treaty or other- 
wise, and which are justiciable in their 
nature by reason of being susceptible of 
decision by the application of the prin- 
ciples of law or equity, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration established at The Hague by the 
Convention of October 18, 1907, or to 
some other arbitral tribunal as may be 
decided in each case by special agree- 
ment, which special agreement shall pro- 
vide for the organization of such tribu- 
nal if necessary, define the scope of the 
powers of the arbitrators, the question or - 
questions at issue, and settle the terms of 
reference and the procedure thereunder.” 

The intention of the parties as thus 
exprest is evidently to have all their dif- 
ferences which cannot be settled by 
diplomacy submitted to an arbitral tri- 
bunal. « The clearness of that intention is 
not obscured by the restriction that the 
differences must relate, as they should, 
to international matters, nor that the 
parties must be concerned in them “by 
virtue of a claim of right made by one 
against the other under treaty or other- 
wise,” for nothing could be less exclu- 
sive than “a claim of right” and nothing 
more unrestricted than the word “‘other- 
wise.” All that the complaining party, 
therefore, would have to maintain would 
be “a claim of right” with the restriction 
that it be “justiciable” in its nature “by 
reason of being susceptible of decision 
by the application of the principles of law 
or equity.” That restriction is one of 
common sense and decency, for a “claim 
of right” that has neither law nor equity 
on its side should not, of course, be re- 
ferred for arbitration. It is possible to 
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imagine, however, that some claims of 
right might be doubtful, or might seem 
justiciable to the complaining party in 
accordance with the terms of the treaty, 
but could be proved by the other party 
not to be so. That possibility doubtless 
suggested to the high contracting parties 
the wisdom of providing for the appoint- 
ment of a joint high commission, and 
naturally the more the plan was consid- 
ered the more it was developed and per- 
fected. Articles Il, III, [V and V pre- 
sent the perfected plan, and it is admira- 
ble in all its details. 

Article II provides that “the high con- 
tracting parties further agree to institute, 
as occasion arises, a joint high commis- 
sion of inquiry to which, upon the re- 
quest of either party, shall be referred 
for impartial and conscientious investi- 
gation any controversy between the par- 
ties within the scope of Article I, before 
such controversy has been submitted to 
arbitration, and also any other contro. 
versy hereafter arising between them, 
even if they are not agreed that it falls 
within the scope of Article I; provided, 
however, that such reference may be 
postponed until the expiration of one 
year after the date of the request there- 
for, in order to afford an opportunity 
“for diplomatic discussion and adjust- 
ment of the questions in controversy, if 
either party desires such postponement.” 

The difference between this article and 
Article I is, briefly, that Article I pro- 
vides for the direct submission of*differ- 
ences to arbitral tribunals, while Article 
II practically provides a mediator, who, 
if either party desires it, can investigate 
the controversy impartially and conscien- 
tiously after a suitable opportunity has 
been given to the other party to settle it 
by diplomacy. 

Article III authorizes the commission 
to “examine and report upon the particu- 
lar questions or matters referred to it,” 
and to make such “recommendations” as 
may be proper. These reports are not to 
be considered decisions or awards. Fur- 
thermore, the commission is very wisely 
empowered to decide whether or not a 
difference is subject to arbitration. Un- 
der Article I, in case the parties differ on 
that point, “and if all or all but one of 
the members of the commission agree 
and report that such difference is with- 
















in the scope of Article I, it shall be re- 
ferred to arbitration.” 

Articles IV and V confer on the com- 
mission such powers as it is necessary 
for it to possess in the performance of its 
duties, and provide for agents and coun- 
sel, hearings and salaries. After the 
commission has made its report and 
recommendation what is expected to 
happen the treaties do not state; but the 
inference is that its conclusions will re- 
ceive due attention and careful consid- 
eration. When no compromise or settle- 
ment is effected, and it is decided to pro- 
ceed to arbitration, the special agreement, 
which is mentioned in Article I, and 
which defines the questions at issue, must 
be prepared, and “in each case shall be 
made on the part of the United States 
by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate,” and on the 
part of Great Britain and France in ac- 
cordance with their respective laws, but 
Great Britain reserves “the right before 
concluding a special agreement in any 
inatter affecting the interests of a self- 
governing dominion of the British Em- 
pire to @btain the concurrence therein of 
the Government of that dominion”; and 
“such agreement shall be binding when 
confirmed by an exchange of notes.” 

The treaties are exceptionally concise 
and clear, and it seems to be generally 
hoped that they will be promptly ratified. 
The few who object to them are persons 
who are unwilling to submit to arbitra- 
tion questions of honor; who fear for 
the integrity of the Monroe Doctrine ; or 
who are apprehensive that our Senate or 
Supreme Court may be deprived thereby 
of some of its constitutional rights or 
dignity; but they are greatly outnum- 
bered by those who hold that questions 
of honor between nations should be ques- 
tions of law; that the Monroe Doctrine 
will always be as much respected as it 
is entitled to be; and that our Senate and 
Supreme Court can join in promoting 
the cause of international justice without 
losing either any of their constitutional 
rights or their dignity. 

These treaties represent the culminat- 
ing efforts of centuries to establish and 
preserve friendly relations among na- 
tions. They are the cry of civilization 
against the horrors of war. They voice 
the prayer of the peoples for peace. 


Woopstock, Conn, 
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BY WILLIAM I. HULL 


[Professor Hull, of Swarthmore College, is one of the leading authorities in the United 


States on the history and philosophy of the Peace Movement. 
brief volume on the “Two Hague Conferen:zes,” 
of the efficient Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society. 


He is the author of the best 
published in English, and is the secretary 
Now that the question of the 


Joint High Commission in the proposed arbitration treaties with France and England involves 
the whole objection to them, we are glad to present this scholarly article showing the real 


significance of the Joint High Commission in international law. 


The following article is the 


substance of an address delivered before the recent session of the American Society for the 


. Judicial Settlement of International Disputes. 
P 


the First Hague Conference was 
the prominence given by it to 
international commissions of :nqiury as 
one of the best means for the pacific set- 
tlement of international disputes. The 
proposal to establish these gave rise to 
one of the longest and most ardent de- 
bates of the conference, the result of 
which was to impress them deeply upon 
the international consciousness. 

A large majority of the delegates 
shared the conviction that governments 
should investigate before they fight, and 
the belief that, if they investigate before 
they fight, in all probability they will not 
fight at all. They believed also that the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth relating to international dis- 
putes should be impartially ascertained 
and made public; and that during such 
investigation popular passions would 
have time to cool, and a peaceful settle- 
ment of the difficulty be made more easy. 

On the other hand, a minority of the 
delegates argued that the establishment 
by the conference of international com- 
missions of inquiry would be too long a 
step in the direction of obligatory arbi- 
tration; that a report by such commis- 
sion, if it were adverse to the interests of 
a large Power, would cause the large 
Power to refuse to arbitrate the dispute ; 
that such commissions would be a strong 
link in the chain which was being forged 
for the binding together of the nations 
in a union which would infringe upon 
the sovereignty of the smaller Powers; 
and that at the bottom of every request 
by one state for an international commis- 
sion of inquiry there is a kind of doubt 
as to the impartiality of the investigation 
made by the national authorities of the 
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other state, while the acceptance of a pro- 
posal to name such a commission implies 
a willingness to subject the action of its 
own authorities to a kind of international! 
control, 

So persistently were these arguments 
urged (they were fears, rather than argu- 
ments, as Baron d’Estournelles declared, 
and therefore could not be answered), 
so determined were the delegates of 
three Balkan governments (Roumania, 
Servia and Greece) to defeat the adop- 
tion of international commissions of in- 
quiry in any form, that the conference 
was finally obliged, instead of establish- 
lishing them and conferring upon them 
a wide scope of activity, merely to de- 
clare that it would be useful for the sig- 
natory Powers to establish them “in so 
far as circumstances permit,” and in 
questions “involving neither the honor 
nor the vital interests of the Powers con- 
cerned.” 

This apparent: failure of the confer- 
ence to make what seemed to be so short 
and so reasonable a step toward interna- 
tional justice was one of the reasons 
why it was made the laughing-stock of a 
reckless press and the contempt of 
thoughtless people. But seldom indeed 
has there been so striking an illustration 
of the importance of declaring the truth, 
however tritely, of holding up “a stand- 
ard to which the wise and the honest may 
repair.” Endorsed thus feebly by the 
conference, but made practicable by the 
adoption of a few simple rules of pro- 
cedure, and imprest upon the attention of 
thinking men, international commissions 
of inquiry have found an assured place in 
internatnonal relations; and, resorted to 
by Great Britain and Russia in the case 
of the fishermen of the Dogger Bank, 
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one of them allayed the passions of the 
British people at a grave period of the 
Russo-Japanese War and probably pre- 
vented that war from becoming fatefully 
enlarged in its scope and results. 

At the Second Hague Conference the 
attempt was renewed to establish inter- 
national commissions of inquiry, to make 
it incumbent upon Powers not party to 
an international dispute to suggest a re- 
sort to them by the disputant Powers, 
and to add to their duty of impartial in- 
vestigation and report the further duty 
of fixing the responsibility for the occur- 
rence which gave rise to the dispute. 
These propositions again stirred up de- 
termined opposition, which was this time 
almost unanimous, and all that was ac- 
‘complished by the Second Conference in 
regard to the commissions, besides an 
improvement in their mode of procedure, 
was the adoption of a declaration that 
their establishment by the Powers, under 
the former restrictions, would be desira- 
ble as well as useful. 

Here the history of international com- 
missions of inquiry ended, in apparent 
ignominy. But in this year of grace the 
President of our Republic has, under 
God, taken up this stone which the build- 
ers rejected and has made it the head- 
stone of the corner. Truly, we may ex- 
claim with the Psalmist: “This is the 
Lord’s doing; it is marvelous in our 
eyes.” 

When the proposed treaties of arbitra- 
tion, and the Senate’s objections to them, 
are carefully examined, it is seen that the 
heart of the treaties and the core of the 
opposition to them lies, not so much in 
the apparently universal scope of the ar- 
bitration proposed, as in the proposed 
method of determining the arbitrability 
of questions in dispute. This method is 
the appointment of an international com- 
mission of inquiry, or, rather, the trans- 
formation of the familiar international 
commission of inquiry into an interna- 
tional grand jury. 

With the rapidly growing belief in the 
efficacy of arbitration for the settlement 
of international disputes, there has been 
a rapidly growing desire to have all in- 
ternational disputes submitted to this 
peaceful mode of settlement; but the su- 
preme difficulty, the crux of the entire 
movement, is to get the parties into 
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court. This desire and difficulty are re- 
flected by the treaties and the Senate 
alike. ' The contracting governments de- 
clare that they are “resolved that no fu- 
ture difference shall be a cause of hos- 
tilities between them or interrupt their 
good relations and friendship”; and the 
Senate’s committee asserts that it “is as 
earnestly and heartily in favor of peace 
and of the promotion of universal peace 
by arbitration as any body of men, offi- 
cial or unofficial, anywhere in the world, 
or as any one concerned in the negotia- 
tion of arbitration treaties.” The 
treaties propose the arbitration of all 
“justiciable” questions, and the Senate 
responds with a hearty Amen. So em- 
phatic is this response that the wayfaring 
man naturally asks, Then where is the 
hitch? And the suspicious man is in- 
clined to regard the Senate’s response as 
emphatic rather than sincere, and to ap- 
ply to it the words of Ambassador 
Choate at the Second Hague Conference, 
when he characterized Baron Marschall 


von Bieberstein, of Germany, the great 


opponent of the American proposal for a 
world treaty of obligatosy arbitration, as 
heing “on the one hand, an ardent ad- 
mirer of obligatory arbitration in the ab- 
stract, on the other, when this idea is to 
be put into practice, he becomes its most 
formidable opponent. It is for him,” Mr. 
Choate continues, “an image which he 
adores in the sky, but which loses all its 
charm on touching the ground; he re- 
gards it in his dreams as a celestial 
vision, but when it approaches him he 
turns toward the wall and will not look 
at it!” 

But this doubt, as far as the Senate is 
concerned, is not well founded ; for, altho 
the Senate’s dream of universal arbitra- 
tion is somewhat troubled by such night- 
mares as attacks upon the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the influx of undesirable immi- 
grants, and aggressions upon the terri- 
torial integrity of the States and the na- 
tion, the real lion in its path is the great 
question: How shall the justiciability of 
international disputes be determined? 
Or as the report of its committee states 
it: “The most vital question in every 
proposed arbitration is whether the dif- 
ference is arbitrable.” 

To answer this fundamental question, 
the treaties propose to institute a Joint 
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High Commission of Inquiry, charged 
with the duty, first, of impartially and 
conscientiously investigating and report- 
ing upon any controversy referred to it, 
for the purpose of facilitating the solu- 
tion of disputes by elucidating the facts ; 
and, second, of determining the justicia- 
bility or non-justiciability of cases in 
which the parties disagree as to whether 
or not they are subject to arbitration. 

The name of Joint High, instead of 
the Hague Conference’s name of /nter- 
national, Commission of Inquiry is given 
to the new agent, but the first duty as- 
signed to it is that proposed at The 
Hague; while, thru the second duty as- 
signed to it, it has been transformed from 
a high commission and raised to the dig- 
nity of a grand jury. Thus has been 
proposed the immensely important step 
of adapting to the administration of in- 
ternational justice that great agency 
which has served the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple for more than seven centuries as one 
of the chief bulwarks of individual lib- 
erty and as one of the most efficient tools 
in the enforcement of national law and 
order. 

History repeats itself in a most in- 
structive and most encouraging way. 
Looking back to the days of the Norman 
and Angevin kings, when the first faint 
heart-throbs of trial by jury were begin- 
ning to make themselves felt within the 
body politic of &ngland, and the virus of 
trial by battle was being expelled by it 
from the current of national justice, we 
see gradually emerging above the baro- 
nial turbulence and social injustice of the 
times the jury of inquest and present- 
ment, which became the mother of grand 
and petit jury alike. Originating as a 
body of impartial witnesses, summoned 
by royal writ and sworn before the king’s 
officers to declare all the facts in a given 
case. it was used by William the Con- 
queror for inquiring into the laws of 
Good King Edward and for securing the 
information upon which Domesday Book 
was based. Henry II used it in con- 
nection with the Assize of Arms and the 
Saladin Tithe, and substituted it for the 
wager of battle, in civil cases, for deter- 
mining title and possession. It was 
Henry II, also, who, in his great strug- 
gle with the barons and the Church, lift- 
ed it above its réle of inquiry and re- 


port and invested it with the power of in- 
dictment in criminal cases (Constitutions 
of Clarendon, 1164, Sixth Chapter, and 
Assize of Clarendon, 1166, First Sec- 
tion) ; Magna Charta (Thirty-ninth Sec- 
uon) made it the cornerstone of English 
jurisprudence; the American Colonies 
and States incorporated it in their tem- 
ples of justice; and the United States 
Constitution (the Fifth Amendment) 
made it a foundation stone of the new 
republic. Sustained by both common 
and statute law, and by the affections 
of a self-governing and law-loving peo- 
ple, it has achieved among’ the English- 
speaking peoples on both sides of the At- 
lantic a long and glorious record of be- 
neficent activity ; and now the President 
of our republic has proposed to those 
same peoples its establishment within the 
international temple of peace and justice 
at The Hague, and invited all other na- 
tions to share with us its benefits. 

The national grand juries of today in- 
clude within their functions, first, inguisi- 
tion of office, Or the investigation of mat- 
ters committed to their inquiry, upon 
evidence laid before them; second, in- 
dictment, or accusation of crime or mis- 
demeanor ; and, third, presentment, prop- 
erly so called, or inquiry into an accusa- 
tion of crime or misdemeanor, upon the 
jury’s own motion and from its own 
knowledge and observation. 

It has not yet been proposed to invest 
the international grand jury with the 
function of presentment proper ; but with 
the growing sense of the solidarity of 
nations we may yet hope to see a prop- 
erly constructed grand jury of the na- 
tions taking cognizance of and present- 
ing such patent crimes as the annexation 
of one’s neighbor’s outlying territories. 
But this is for the future. For the pres- 
ent it has been proposed in the Hague 
Conference, as has been seen, that the 
international commission of inquiry shall 
be vested with the duty of inquisition of 
office; and now our President has pro- 
posed that it shall be vested with the 
great and distinctive duty of indictment. 
It is still difficult for us to think into our 
old familiar terms of national jurispru- 
dence their international significance. 
But it is clear that Article ITT of Presi- 
dent Taft’s treaty, which empowers the 
Joint High Commission to test by the 
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principles of law or equity the justiciable 
character of international differences, is 
tantamount to the prime object of indict- 
ment, namely, the getting of a case be- 
fore a court, the bringing of two dis- 
putants before the bar of justice. 

The Senate objects. to this summary 
process because it is opposed to the Sen- 
ate’s constitutional duty of itself sharing 
in the decision as to justiciability, and in 
the appointment of the Joint High Com- 
mission. 

Now, there can be no objection to the 
Senate’s participation in the appointment 
of the American members of the Joint 
High Commission, at least in the usual 
manner of ratification. It has always 
been an essential feature of the national 
grand jury that it shall be of a represent- 
ative character. Chosen at first from 
the hundred, it was regarded as repre- 
sentative enough to present, inquire and 
indict, but not to act as a trial jury, that 
is, to give fair and adequate expression 
to the voice of the county as to the guilt 
or innocence of the accused. According 
ly, it was enlarged by including repre- 
sentatives of “the four vills” and the 
jury of another hundred, also, at times, 
by coroners, knights and others of rep- 
resentative character. The principle of 
representative government as a whole 


was cherished and preserved chiefly in. 


the jury, and Parliament itself arose in 
the form of a great, national, represent- 
ative jury. It is entirely fitting, there- 
fore, that the international grand jury, 
at least in the initial stages of its growth, 
shall be representative in the large sense 
of the nations concerned, and that the 
Senate shall share with the Executive the 
responsibility of its appointment.  In- 
deed, since the national grand juries are 
summoned by courts of sufficient crimi- 
nal jurisdiction, the Supreme Court of 
the United States may well claim its 
share in the appointment of the interna- 
tional grand jury—especially since the 
jury is to perform an essentially judicial 
function. 

But the Senate’s claim to a share in 
this judicial function of the international 
grand jury cannot be thus readily grant- 
ed. It does not appear to be well found- 
ed on constitutional interpretation, and 
it is certainly most repugnant to the 


ideals of justice and fair play cherished 
by the Old World members of the family 
of nations. At the Second Hague Con- 
ference, for example, the Austrian and 
other delegations persistently and almost 
tauntingly inquired of our American del- | 
egation how the United States Govern- 
ment could possibly enter into any world 
treaty of genuine obligatory arbitration if 
the United States Senate mustexercise the 
right of approving, not only the general 
treaty itself, but also a special treaty de- 
termining the object, scope, etc., of the 
arbitration of every individual dispute. 
Although Great Britain and France have 
agreed that the Senate shall ratify the 
compromise (that is, the agreement for 
the arbitration of each specific dispute), 
as well as the general treaty, it cannot 
be expected that all other nations will 
be thus complacent, or that they or any 
other nations would make a general 
treaty submitting all justiciable cases to 
arbitration, and at the same time assign- 
ing to the United States Senate the right 
of deciding on the justiciability of each 
case as it arose. Evidently, if such be 
the constitutional limitation of our Gov- 
ernment in international affairs, it, like 
the power of the national Government 
over the State in such international mat- 
ters as the treatment of resident aliens, 
is greatly in need of revision. In some 
way, by constitutional interpretation or 
constitutional amendment, the United 
States Government must have the 
shackles stricken from its limbs, so that 
it may fulfil unhampered its duties to- 
ward the other members of the family of 
nations. 

But in regard to the Joint High Com- 
mission’s duty of determining the justi- 
ciability of specific disputes, it does not 
appear that the Senate is vested by the 
Constitution with any right or duty. 
This is clearly either an administrative 
or a judicial measure. If it is an admin- 
istrative measure, it must be performed, 
not by the Senate, but by a commission 
acting under the Executive, even as tar- 
iff boards pass upon the dutiability of 
imports under a treaty of reciprocity. It 
it is a judicial function, it must a forti- 
ori be performed, not by the Senate, but 
by a commission vested with judicial 
powers, in the appointment of which the 
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Senate may concur, but in the perform- 
ance of whose judicial duties neither the 
Senate nor the Executive may interfere. 
It is not to be tolerated, under the rules 
of fair play, that a government may act 
as the judge or the petit jury in its own 
case; and it is no more to be tolerated 
that a government shall act as its own 
grand jury, and insist on the control of 
inquest, indictment or presentment of 
only such cases as may suit its pleasure 
or convenience. 

Of course, the ideal international 
grand jury would be one, not only com- 
posed of “good and lawful men,” whose 
interest in any particular case does not 
transcend that common interest which 
every good member of society feels in 
the enforcement of law and justice, and 
who would therefore pass upon it with 
faithful impartiality, but it would be one 
also fairly representative, not of the gov- 
ernments interested in the particular case 
at issue, but of the family of nations as 
a whole. The Senate’s committee has 
criticised the proposed treaties on the 
ground that they “are not in the direc- 
tion of an advance, but of a retreat from 
The Hague provisions, because they re- 
vive the idea of confining membership in 
the commission, if insisted upon by 
either party, to nationals instead of to 
wholly disinterested outsiders.” While 
this criticism is entirely just from the 
point of view of the ideal, it does not 
come with peculiar propriety from a 
branch of the legislative department of 
the Government which demands for it- 
self the right of withholding from arbi- 
tral adjudication cases in which it is vi- 
tally interested, especially since, immedi- 
ately after this criticism of the treaties, 
it strenuously objects to vesting in an 
outside commission the power to decide 
on the justiciability of disputes. From 
the point of view of the practical, we 
cannot expect to create immediately an 
ideal international grand jury; and it 
should be remembered that national 
grand juries grew slowly in representa- 
tive character and in scope of jurisdic- 
tion, being summoned at first only to in- 
quire for the body of the county, pro 
corpore comitatus, while down until 1548 
(2 and 3 Edw. VI, c. 24) it was the rule 
that, when a man was wounded in one 


county and died in another, the offender 
was at common law indictable in neither 
county, because a comp'ete act of felony 
had been committed in neither. It is 
evident from past history and present 
human nature alike that too rapid prog- 
ress cannot be hoped for in the develop- 
ment of the newly born grand jury of 
the nations; it is evident also, from the 
Senate’s vigorous opposition to the al- 
leged radical character of the President’s 
proposal, that this proposal marks a de- 
cided step toward the ideal. © 

The ideal international grand jury, 
also, would act for each member of the 
family of nations, large or small, just 
as surely and potently as it would for 
any of the others. The Senate commit- 
tee’s warning that “if we enter into these 
treaties with Great Britain and France 
we must make like treaties on precisely 
the same terms with any other friendly 
Power which calls upon us to do so,” is 
a reflection of the ideal and of the Sen- 
ate’s attitude toward it; while the Presi- 
dent’s frank acceptance of the alterna- 
tive, his refusal to be terrified by the fear 
of the subjunctive, and his loyalty to jus- 
tice, regardless of the side on which the 
weight of her scales may turn, is a splen- 
did object lesson to the nations, and an- 
other great step toward the ideal which 
declared that, just as public wrongs are 
considered in every civilized nation to be 
committed, not primarily against the in- 
dividual, but against the commonwealth, 
so international wrongs must be consid- 
ered as committed, not primarily against 
the individual nation, but against the 
family of nations, to whom international 
rights and duties pre-eminently pertain. 
in practice, again, it should be remem- 
bered that for generations after the in- 
troduction of indictment by means of the 
national grand jury, the accused, if suf- 
ficiently powerful, would refuse “to put 
himself on the county,” that is, to sub- 
mit to jury trial, and that from 1275 
A. D. to 1772 A. D. it was held necessary 
to punish such refusal by imprisonment 
and by the peine forte et dure. We can- 
not anticipate that the “great Powers,” 
led on as at present by the will-o’-the- 
wisp of territorial aggrandizement, will 
submit immediately to be haled into 
court and compelled to make retribu- 
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tion for their high crimes and misde- 
meanors. 

But we may be profoundly thankful 
that our President has thus lifted from 
the dust the standard of international 
justice; and we may be assured that, as 
the nations rally one by one to that 
standard, an international public opinion 
will be created, so enlightened, so just 
and so invincible, that no international 
delinquent, however great or obstinate, 
will refuse. to bow to that sovereign 
power of our time, and to the indictment 
of the ideal international grand jury 
which will represent it! 

Standing face to face today with the 
great “present crisis” in the development 
of international justice, holding within 
our grasp the immeasurable power for 
good possessed by the international 
grand jury which President Taft is of- 
fering to eur own and other nations, we 
may well recall and ponder Lowell’s 
heartfelt cry in another great crisis of 
our country’s and the world’s history : 


INDEPENDENT 


“Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the 
good or evil side; 


Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose 
party thou shalt stand, 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes 
the dust against our. land? 


Careless seems the great avenger; history’s 
pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old 
systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong for- 
ever on the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, be- 
hind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 
watch above his own. 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward who 
would keep abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires, we our- © 
selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly thru 
the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the 
Past’s blood-rusted Key.” 


SwartHmore, Pa, 


Persia to Europe 


BY} EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


You scorn us? You dream we are ready to yieid 
Our realm at the threat of your armies afield? 

You, race of wild rovers or forests your home 

When we towered resplendent ere Athens or Rome ?— 
Our grandeurs of old we can never forget, 

And the Mede and the Persian abide with us yet. 


From the gulfs of the south to Tehran and Tabriz 
We are rousing from sleep and submission and ease ; 
Is it just to assail us, yet hardly awake, 

When we need all our valor and vigor to break 


The bonds that have kept us in weakness and wrong 


Away with your dirges and cheer us with song! 


For by our Avesta, that gospel of God 

Leading upward the soul to His crystal abode ; 
By thy columns, Persepolis, crowning the plain 
Where age after age saw thy glorious reign; 

3y the snow of Elburz; by the Sun in the sky; 
By Ormuzd and Allah—our rule shall not dic! 


Soutn FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 





New Year’s in the Streets of Tokyo 


BY YEI T. OZAKI 


[Madame Ozaki is the accomplished wife of the Mayor of Tokyo, considered perhaps 


the greatest orator in Japan. 
States a few years ago. 


Many Americans will remember their visit to the United 
Madame Ozaki has written much about things Japanese and _ is 


considered an authority on the home life of the Japanese people.—Epiror. ] 


Kado matsu wa 
Meido no Tabi no 
Ichiri Zuka 
Medetaku no ari 
Medetaku no nashi. 
Song by Ikkyu. 
At every door 
The pine trees stand; 
One mile post more 
To the spirit land: 
As there’s gladness 
So there’s sadness. 


H©O shall describe the streets 
_ of the capital on New Year’s 
morn? It is a never-to-be- 


forgotten sight, especially if the sun 
shines brightly over all. Generally 


speaking, Tokyo is a city which lacks 


distinction. Brownish-gray rows of one- 
storied, low-roofed, wide-eaved houses, 
broken once and again by a two-storied 
house or an ugly foreign-built post of- 
fice, form the quiet, irregular, unpreten- 
tious streets. At the New Year a meta- 
morphosis takes place. On all sides the 
chrysalis of the city bursts into a butter- 
fly of. color and bright ornamentation. 
‘rom every gateway flutter the wings of 
two flags of the Rising Sun, a scarlet 
ball on a white background. The deco- 
rations of the season turn the streets into 
vistas of waving bamboo saplings, pine 
branches, straw fringes and lappets of 
white paper. 

The superiority in artistic effect and 
impressiveness of uniformity of design 
and color in decoration over irregularity 
and spasmodic attempts is seen in these 
beautiful lines of green and lines of white 
and lines of flags with their crimson 
suns, which are so essentially Japanesque 
and so deliciously harmonious to the eye. 

There is the Kado-Matsu (pine of the 
doorway ), a decoration which consists of 
bamboo and branches of pine trees plant- 
ed on each side of the door or gateway. 
Sometimes the bamboo takes the form of 


three large stems sliced obliquely to a 
point with pine branches bunched to- 
gether at their base; at other times it 1s 


a bamboo sapling waving in the wintry 


wind over its shorter companions, the 
pines. The pine, being a sturdy ever- 
green, unaffected alike by the heat of 
summer and the severest storms of win- 
ter, is an emblem of endurance and con- 
stancy to purpose in the face of misfor- 
tune, and the bamboo, with its straight, 
regular joints, is a symbol of virtue from 
Setsu, which means ‘a joint’ and also 
“virtue.” 

The custom of planting pine branches 
dates from about goo years ago, but the 
bamboo decorations were added much 
later. The plum blossom is seldom add- 
ed outside the house, but the favorite 
combination in the home and in art is 
the Sho-Chiku-Bai, “the pine, the bam- 
boo and the plum biossom,” the latter 
symbolizing womanly sweetness and 
grace, so that the trio represent the ideal 
of manly strength and feminine charm. 
Across the gateway is stretched the ubi- 
quitous straw rope and fringe. The 
straw rope and the mirror cakes above 
mentioned have a religious reference 
and go back to time immemorial of the 
Japanese cosmogony and its beautiful 
sun myth. It is written in the ancient 
annals that in the dawn of time Amate- 
rasu, the Sun Goddess, withdrew into a 
cave in anger at the pranks of the im- 
petuous Moon God, who broke into the 
room where she and her maidens were 
weaving. In consequence the world was 
plunged into utter darkness. In desper- 
ate resolution the gods and goddesses as- 
sembled before the cave and started all 
the known arts and industries to help 
them in their purpose of luring the Light 
back to them. They forged the first mir- 
ror of metal, and, having placed it before 
the mouth of the cave, they indulged in 
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a wild revel, in which the Goddess of 
Mirth, Uzume, amused them all by her 

_sportive dancing. The sounds of the 
revelry reached the Sun Goddess in her 
cave, and, her curiosity fully aroused, 
she pushed back the rock so that she 
might peep out and see what was the 
cause of this unwonted noise. As she 
did so she caught sight of her own re- 
flection in the mirror. Innocent wonder 
at the lovely vision drew her out still 
further. The gods, who had been wait- 
ing for this moment, now rushed for- 
ward and rolled the rock back against 
the mouth of the cave and drew the 
straw rope across the entrance. The 
mirror cakes and the straw rope have 
ever since played a large part in Japa- 
nese life. It will be remembered that the 
mirror is the symbol and focus of the 
Shinto faith, the primeval cult of Japan, 
and dates its origin from this myth. The 
straw rope seen today is said to be in 
memory of that stretched across the en- 
trance of the cave, Amano-Iwato, after 
the Sun Goddess emerged from her self- 
immurement. The dark interior of the 
cave was considered to be unclean and 
inauspicious, and the rope fenced it off 
from the clean and smiling world out- 
side. This rope is used in Shinto tem- 
ples to mark off the clean interior from 
the common outer world, and is used in 
dwelling houses on festive occasions as 
a boundary over which nothing unclean 
or unlucky is to find entrance, the advent 
of evil spirits, being thereby, it is sup- 
posed, prevented. The straw rope, there- 
fore, must have had the prehistoric sig- 
nificance of a taboo. The palm leaf with 
its fronds downward is used in the same 
way in Siam and Burmah to this day. Not 
only over the gateway, but over all the 
principal parts of the dwelling, do we 
find the Shime-nawa (straw-rope), and 
tradition tells us now that -wherever it 
hangs the balmy, fragrant winds of 
spring blow. Over the doorway it is 
sometimes twisted into an artistic knot 
and tassel-like ends, and this forms the 
background to a curious emblematical 
device. A red lobster set in the midst 
of fern fronds, some leaves of the ever- 
green Yuzurtha, and a bitter orange is 
the prominent feature. A piece of char- 
coal is sometimes added to the collection. 

Associated as the lobster is in the West 
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with indigestion and things conducive to 


anything but long life, it may cause some 
surprise to learn that on this side of the 
world the lobster typifies longevity, and 
its presence on the top of the portal ex- 
presses the hope that the inmates may 
live till their backs are bent double and 
their beards reach to their knees after 
the manner of the feelers of the crawfish 
—a truly patriarchal conception of bliss! 
The fern fronds, in the way they branch 
and rebranch, are figurative of the desire 
of a large posterity, and the leaves of the 
Yuzuri-ha signify uninterrupted succes* 
sion in the family, for the young leaf of 
the Yusuri-ha always develops well, be- 
fore the old leaf, growing in front of it, 
drops off. So the Yusurt-ha is used as a 
symbol of that fortunate household 
where the son attains manhood and is 
able to take his place as head of the fam- 
ily before the decease of the father. The 
bitter orange Daidai means to bequeath 
from “generation to generation,” from a 
Chinese word Daidai, which means the 
same. Charcoal is of good omen because 
its color never changes, and it is there- 
fore used to symbolize the prosperous 
changelessness of the fortunes of the 
family. It is also impervious to damp 
and is used by the rich to fill up the 
grave round the coffin of the departed. 

Tokyo seems to take a new lease of 
life New Year’s morn, and not only the 
young, but the old and those who have 
been sobered in the school of adversity, 
step back into its careless springtime 
and trip it merrily to’ the rhvthm of 
the heart’s own music of mirth and joy 
and hope. The streets of the city have 
the appearance of a huge playground, for 
the New Year is the one sabbath of the 
vear. The shops are not closed, but 
blinds made of slatted bamboo are hung 
up to show that all business is suspend- 
ed, and above the blind the name card of 
the owner is placed in the butterfly bow 
of the four-stranded mizu-shiki.* 

The highways of the city leading to 
the palace are full of the coming and go- 
ing of high life. At 9.30 a. m. the Em- 
peror receives the Princes and Princesses 
of the Blood, the palace officials, the no- 
bility and Imperial nominees to the House 
of Peers and their wives; at 10 the Cabi- 
net Ministers and their wives, officers 


*The red and white string of felicitations. 
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and the various halls of the palace and 
Government employees of high rank and 
wives. The sun glitters on innumerable 
plume-cocked hats and coats resplendent 
in their gold lace and the proud display 
of decorations. The chokunin-kwan 


While principalities and powers per- 
form ceremonious functions and go thru 
their paces in high places, making a 
pageantry of fine feathers and fine birds, 
the young are having a gay time in the 
open all over the city. All are dressed 
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“THE JAPANESE MAIDEN LOVES HER HAGO-ITA ALMOST AS MUCH AS SHE DOES HER DOLLS” 


(highest rauk) officers are distinguished 
by white feathers to their hats, while the 
sonin-kwan wear black plumes. At 2 
o’clock the foreign representatives, the 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, the secretaries 
of legation and their wives are received 
in Court dress by their majesties. 


in the smartest clothes their wardrobes 
can produce, and little girls, and big 
ones, too, are out in bevies playing bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock. As they flit 
to and fro in their brightly colored ki- 
monos, the long sleeves flashing glimpses 
of scarlet and multicolored linings, 
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brighter or subdued as they come into 
the sun or fall into the shadow, they re- 
call the pretty gatherings of buttérflies it 
is the pedestrian’s luck, sometimes, to 
disturb on summer walks far off among 
the hills. 

As I went my round of calls I caught 
sight of visions of more sumptuous fe- 
male attire under the imposing porticoes 
and in the stately gardens of the patri- 
cian and the wealthy. Many were the 
pictures of sapphire, amethyst and wil- 
low-green crapes girdled with sashes 
glinting with gold and crowned by shin- 
ing black coiffures and daintily powdered 
faces. Some of the ‘faces are smudged 
with white or red paint or black ink, and 
once in a way a player will smack her vis- 
a-vis with her hago-ita.t These are the 
various penalties for missing the shuttle- 
cock, which is smaller and far more deli- 
cately made than its Western counter- 
part. The Japanese girl’s “battleboard”’ 
too is a thing of beauty if not a joy for- 
ever. It is made of soft white wood and 
the reverse side is covered with beautiful 
appliquéd figures of many of the beacon 
lights of her history. Scarlet crape and 


soft white silk are padded and painted 
into the figures of hero or heroine of re- 


nown. Beauties of the conventional 
aquiline type mincing along in Old 
World costumes, fierce and dauntless 
warriors in their resplendent armor 
ready for the battle or some deed of 
prowess all live again on these pictur- 
esque Japanese battleboards. The Japa- 
nese maiden loves her hago-tta almost as 
much as she does her dolls, and the walls 
of her room will often be adorned with 
row upon row of fine battleboards, pres- 
ents from rich parents, relations and 
friends. 

Lads as well as lassies have their spe- 
cial New Year’s game, which is kite fly- 
ing. Overhead in every quarter of the 
city, like big birds or strange aerial mes- 
sengers, kites fly in the wind and stud 
the blue vault of heaven. As one spins 
along in a jinrikisha not infrequently one 
‘ has to wait while a group of young 
urchins pull their different kite strings 
to one side and allow the runner to pass. 
Talking one day at the end of the year to 
some little boys who were trying to 
learn English, | asked them what they 
were going to do in the holidays. “T 


} Battledore-let. 


shall go out every day and fly my kite,” 
said one. “I like to see my kite mount 
high in the air,” said another. “It is 
great fun to tie a small knife to my kite 
string and cut the other boys’ kites,” said 
a third, with a sense of humor and the 
sprit of mischief twinkling in his bonny 
brown face. The Japanese kite is made 
of paper pasted on a rectangular frame 
of thin bamboo. Highly colored paint- 
ings and caricatures of heroes and fierce- 
looking goblins adorn the surface. To- 
kyo boys discard kite tails altogether. 
Their kites often take the shape of birds 
and bats, and an ancient archer is a fa- 
vorite figure with them. A piece of 
whalebone fastened to the top of the kite 
makes a great humming against the 
wind. 

Strange to say, tho kite flying has been 
appropriated by the youths of Japan as 
their undisputed monopoly at the New 
Year, it has at certain seasons received 
as much attention from adults and been 
as popular a sport in Japan as cricket in 
England. In Nagasaki kites as large as 
36 feet square are mounted with dexter- 
ity, and all the world and his wife turn 
out to sce the feat. One such kite re- 
quires a company of hands to manage it. 
The string is covered with ground glass 
and the company try to so maneuver 
their string as to cut down all competi- 
tors. In the Tokugawa Shogunate 
period kites so large and strong were the 
fashion that they were used by spies, 
who, mounted thus, could with great fa- 
cility spy out an enemy’s maneuvers, and 
for this reason kites of such dimensions 
were soon prohibited. 

Religion does not play a conspicuous 
part on New Year’s Day with the peo- 
ple. Among the old-fashioned, however, 
it is the custom to seek the favor of the 
god whose temple is in that quarter of 
the compass which corresponds with the 
name of the year, and in this way differ- 
ent temples are patronized in succeeding 
years. Thru friends at Court I had the 
privilege of obtaining a program of the 
ceremonies at the palace performed on 
New Year’s Day and every day after-. 
ward till the 8th of January. Accord- 
ing to this His Majesty sets a pious ex- 
ample. His first act is to worship at the 
four cardinal points of the compass at 
the early hour of 5.30 a. m. This is done 
before the innermost shrines of the Im- 





perial ancestors, and only two of the old- 
est masters of ceremony enter the Holy 


of Holies with the Emperor. The 3d of 
January is also given up to worship in 
the palace; worship in ‘he Korei Den 
(Hall of the Ancestors’ Spirits) and in 
the hall of Jimmu Tenno, the founder of 
the present dynasty, being the principal 
items. On the 4th the Emperor opens 
the Council Chamber and a resumption 
of state affairs takes place. 

On the second day of the year a pic- 
turesque mercantile procession is to be 
seen making its way along the crowded 
thorofares of Asakusa, the busiest district 
of Tokyo. This is the hatsuni, or first 
distribution of goods sent out by the mer- 
chants to the retail dealers. Large wag- 
ons heaped with the merchandise and 
drawn by bulls or horses are decorated 
with banners, on which the name of the 
firm from which they have been sent is 
designated in large hieroglyphics. The 
seven gods of luck, the Rising Sun, the 
pine, the prawn and all the felicitous 
symbols of the season ride on the first 
car, and each house is represented by a 
number of men in queerly patterned liv- 
ery, who follow each wagon beating 
drums and playing flutes. This resump- 
tion of work on the second is simulated 
in all classes, but it is merely a formal 
make-believe and resolves itself into a 
playful handling of work and tools by 
merchant or scholar or artisan. 

Of the many customs connected with 
the New Year in Japan, the strolling Eta 
maiden, the Manzai and the Shishimai 
are certainly to be counted among the 
most picturesque. From gate to gate, 
from street to street, the Eta (the Eta 
are the outcast class, to whom is rele- 
gated all work that is considered un- 
clean) maiden wanders with her sami- 
sen, her face all but hidden in huge, 
mushroom-shaped straw hat, tinkling 
songs to charm away the birds of ill 
omen, who are supposed to hover in the 
air on the first day of the year. In re- 
turn for her kindly service grateful 
households hand her out a few pence 
twisted up in a piece of white paper. The 
Manzai are men who parade the streets 
dressed in styles of a day long past and 
who for a small sum chant good wishes 
for the future to the throbbing of the 
drum. A band of two or three children 
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sometimes compose the Shishimai. They 
wear large lion (Shishi) masks and 
shocks of red hair, which represent the 
animal’s mane. These masks are jerked 
about to the music of drums and fifes 
and simulate the movements of a lion fe- 
rocious. A lion is the symbol of strength 
and the demons are believed to flee in 
fear and trembling from before the 
Shishimai. 

There is one article which is lawful 
merchandise on New Year’s Day—the 
treasure boat — takara-bune — holding 
the seven gods of luck, of which the 
smiling Daikoku on his rice bags is the 
foremost, the picture of obese content- 
ment. “Takara-bune,’ “takara-bune,” 
cries the harbinger of fortune in the 
shape of a droll little hawker like a 
smoke-blue gnome. As _ the sound 
reaches them, servants slip into their 
geta and rush out to buy a picture 
sketched in Indian ink on a piece of rice 
paper of the “takara-bune” for two sen. 
This must be placed under the pillow for 
good dreams of the future. Lucky in- 
deed are those who, sleeping upon the 
takara-bune, in the silent watches of the 
night see visions of Mount Fuji, a Hawk 
or a Nasubi* or egg-plant: The new 
year will be an auspicious one for them. 

In old Japanese prints men beautifully 
attired may be seen digging and trans- 
planting tiny pine trees on the hillside or 
picking spring leaves in the fields. This 
was a royal custom observed by the Em- 
peror and his court on the “first day of 
the rat”—the 7th of January. The pine 
was the emblem of longevity and the 
spring leaves of green youth. Tho triv- 
ial acts in themselves so much ceremoni- 
ous care was lavished upon them that 
they gradually assumed the importance 
and dignity of graceful rites. The 
plucking of spring leaves, at first sym- 
bolical only, has now become a domestic 
recipe. Seven kinds are prescribed— 
parsley, shepherd’s purse, cudweed, hen- 
bit, turnip and radish. These are 
chopped on a big block with a large knife 
in each hand to a merry refrain: 

“Birds of ill-hap pass us by, 

Never here from China fly, 

Flit and hop, flitting, hopping, 
Chip and chop, chipping, chopping.” 





*A vegetable bearing a purple or white fruit much 
eaten in Japan, 
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The herbs are then made into a soup. 
The pine trees and the decorations were 
burned about the 14th of the month, but 
this takes place earlier now. The 
crackle of the flames was supposed to 
frighten away the demons. 

All servants look forward to the 15th 
or 16th of the month, for these days are 
called the Yabuiri or Yadori, “the return 
of the rustics,” and are holidays set 
apart for them to visit their homes. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Japanese New Year 
lasts till about this time, and it is practi- 
cally impossible to get any work done by 
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the artisan class till after the middle of 
the month at the earliest. 

If it is true that “the brightest hope is 
the beginning of its own fulfilment,” as 
some optimists declare, then the Japanese 
ought to be the happiest people under the 
sun, for nothing can exceed the trustful, 
positive belief in the future, apparently 
undimmed by past experience, with 
which they begin the new year, and in 
the way of figurative suggestion and aus- 
picious symbolism they leave nothing un- 
done to magnetize fortune their way. 


Tokyo, JAPAN. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica and 
Catholicism 


BY CARLTON H. HAYES 


[Since the Encyclopedia Britannica is the most important reference work in the English 
language any question of the justice of its established reputation for fairness and accu- 


racy is a matter of general concern. 


On account of the vehement attacks made by cer- 


tain Catholic organs in this country upon the new edition of the Encyclopedia and the 
attempts to boycott the work on the ground of unfair treatment of Catholic topics, we 
have asked Professor Hayes of Columbia University to examine the articles criticised and 


state frankly his opinion of the justice of the attacks made upon this edition. 


The author 


as a Catholic and a historian is especially c»mpetent to discuss the points at issue.— 


Epitor.] 


66 O Catholic should purchase the elev- 
enth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. No purchaser of it is 
bound to keep or pay for a work 

which falls so far short of the representation 

of the editors and publishers. It should be de- 
barred from our public libraries, schools and 
other institutions. It should be denounced 
everywhere, in season and out of season, as 

a shameful attempt to perpetuate ignorance, 

bigotry and fanaticism in matters of religion.” 


These stirring words are the perora- 
tion to a pamphlet entitled ‘Poisoning 
the Wells—II,” which has been widely 
distributed with the endorsement of the 
New York County Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies, and constitute a culmina- 
tion of several months’ adverse criticism 
by a number of Catholic journals of the 
treatment accorded to various religious 
and historical subjects in the new edition 
of the Britannica. Contrasted with this 
sweeping condemnation, with its eco- 
nomic and moral implications, is the per- 


suasive prospec of the editors of the 
Encyclopedia : 

“Their aim and object has been to look at 
truth objectively, to face the religions of the 
wold as they are; not as we or others think 
they ought tc be; to present not only what we 
believe, but what everybody believes. 

You may say chat the book is parti- ~colored, 
you cannot say that it is partisan. 

Articles on particular churches have been ‘as- 
signed to prominent and "7 moderate mem- 
bers of those churches. ht be argued 
that a more impartial aaena a a community 
could be written by one who stands without 
it. But the reader who turns to an article 
upon any religious body desires to find not a 
critical relation of such things as the observer 
may gather from outside, but an insight into 
the community, as it reveals itself to those 
who share in its ideals, its mode of thought. 
its method of worship.” 


We shall all agree that the editors’ ex- 
prest ideal was a noble one. But after 
making due allowance for the manifold 
difficulties of applying it, some of us will 
feel that it has not been put as fully into 
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practice with regard to Catholic Chris- - 


tianity as it should have been. Thus, 
while the editors entrusted the histories 
of the Protestant establishments to Prot- 
estants, the greater part of the history 
of the Catholic Church since the Council 
of Trent was covered by. the Viscount 
St. Cyres, a non-Catholic, in a remark- 
ably unsympathetic manner. It might 
have been well, moreover, if such funda- 
mental subjects as “religion” and “Chris- 
tianity” had received a Catholic, besides 
the non-Catholic, appreciation. And 
surely within -the Roman communion 
there were competent scholars enough to 
have ensured an excellent Catholic treat- 
ment of the topics of “absolution,” 
“asceticism,” “casuistry,” “celibacy,” 
“dogma,” “excommunication,” “‘fasting,” 
“hierarchy,” “holy water,” “images,” 
“mysticism,” “relics,” “vow” and “the 
Virgin Mary.” 

Professor Burr, of Cornell, writing of 
the Encyclopedia in the American His- 
torical Review, has found fault with the 
assumed audacity and omniscience of the 
historical editors, Mr. Hugh Chisholm 
and Mr. Alison Phillips, in covering too 
wide a field themselves and in not seek- 
ing the assistance of a sufficient staff of 
authoritative advisers. Perhaps if a few 
representative Catholics had been invited 
to revise the strictly Catholic subjects, 
especially in theology and history, some 
blunders might have been prevented and 
some additional sympathy shown. Cer- 
tainly such extracts as the following are 
as offensive as they are uncritical : 

“Pictures and stories, carved or painted, 
seemed no longer necessary now [time of Ref- 
ormation] that the Bible was in the hands of 
the common people; they had been too often 
prostituted, moreover, to idolatrous uses—and 
‘idolatry’ was the worst of blasphemies to the 
rediscoverers of the Old Testament” (Phil- 
lips, “Church,” VI, 327). 

“Of equal importance was their [the Con- 
cordats’] work in freeing Austria from the 
control of the Church, which checked the in- 
tellectual life of the people” (Phillips, “Aus- 
tria-Hungary.” III 28). 

In like manner, the natural desire to 
retain Swinburne’s name on the list of 
contributors should not have hindered 
the excision of his odious’ remarks that 
Mary, Queen of Scots, knew little of 
repentance, “‘having been trained from 
her infancy in a religion where the Deca- 
log was supplanted by the creed,” and 
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that she was willing to fling Scotland 
with England “into the hell fire of Span- 
ish Catholicism.” 

Other queer blunders and blots, errors 
of fact, faults of taste and offensive ex- 
pressions might be cited. The editors 
appear to have lacked a proper under- 
standing of the present strength and in- 
fluence of Catholic Christianity. Their 
successors will have ample room for im- 
provement along these lines, 

Now, it is one thing to accuse the 
editors of mistakes of judgment in 
selecting contributors, or even of lack of 
proper attention to the detailed revising 
of the’ wide range of religious subjects, 
but it is another thing to denounce their 
work everywhere, in season and out of 
season, “as a shameful attempt to per- 
petuate ignorance, bigotry and fanat- 
icism in matters of religion.’”’ That is 
impugning their motives ; that is reading 
them out of the society of scholars. And 
before subscribing to that conctusion, we 
should naturally await the presentation 
in a passionless, critical manner of 
weighty and convincing proofs. 

But when the candid student, be he 
Catholic, Protestant or agnostic, reads 
the pamphlet that contains the crushing 
charge and painstakingly sifts its eight- 
een pages of “evidence,” he may almost 
be entitled to wonder if some one besides 
the editors of the Britannica has not been 
perpetuating “ignorance, bigotry and 
fanaticism in matters of religion.” At 
the very outset he will be amazed to 
learn from the pamphlet itself that the 
editors, guiltily plotting against the 
Church, entrusted fifty-two articles on 
saints and religious orders to Abbot 
Butler, O. S. B., forty-one in Church 
history to Mgr. Duchesne, twenty-six in 
hagiology to Fr. Delehaye, S.J., and 
brief articles to Ludwig Pastor, to the 
learned Bishop of Newport, England, 
and to the esteemed Cardinal Archbishop 
of Baltimore. Verily these are strange 
conspirators in the attempt to perpetuate 
ignorance and bigotry! 

The effect of the pamphlet is further 
vitiated by failure to distinguish between 
real offenses and harmless statements of 
fact. To illustrate the po‘nt, here is pre- 
sumed to be a strikingly tunscholarly 
quotation: “So despotic did the tyranny 
become in the West that in the time of 
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Charlemagne it was necessary to restrain 
abbots by legal enactments from muti- 
lating their monks and putting out their 
eyes; while the rule of St. Columban 
ordained one hundred lashes as the pun- 
ishment for very slight offenses” (Vena- 
bles and Phillips, ‘‘Abbot,” I, 24). Now, 
as a matter of fact, this is an absolutely 
accurate statement. There has come 
down to us a canon of the Council of 
Frankfort, held in the year 794, formally 
forbidding thruout Charlemagne’s king- 
dom the blinding and mutilation of 
monks by their abbots; and the great 
churchman, Montalembert, and even the 
Catholic Encyclopedia—for who. would 
question its scholarly character ?—testify 
to the. severity of St. Columban’s rule. 
It is astounding to see the religious arti- 
cles in the Britannica criticised as un- 
scholarly by one who is illuminated by 
such meager scholarship himself. 

Two passages will suffice to show how 
faially careless—not to use a stronger 
word—has been the preparation of the 
pamphlet in question. In one the author 
states: “Even one of the writers chosen 
as representative to do part of the arti- 
cle, ‘Roman Catholic Church,’ W. A. 
Philipps [sic], assumes that the contro- 
versy on the Donation of Constantine 
has been settled once for all, with the 
further assumption, of course, that the 
Church was responsible for the forgery, 
and had used it wittingly with deceit and 
treachery.” Is the author afflicted with 
strabismus? The present writer has 
read Mr. Phillips’s article carefully from 
beginning to end, and altho it is probably 
too positive about the evidence that the 
document was forged in the City of 
Rome, it does not contain, directly or by 
implication, the “further assumption, of 
course, that the Church was responsible” 
or had wittingly used “deceit and treach- 
ery.” In fact, Mr. Phillips quite prop- 
erly and impartially points out the con- 
tention of Cardinal Hergenréther, the 
staunch defender of the Church, that it 
is possible to exaggerate the importance 
of the forgery and that “the Popes gen- 
erally preferred to base their claim to 
universal sovereignty on their direct 
commission as vicars of God” (VITIT, 
409). 

An even more absurd attack is made 
upon James Thomson Shotwell, accusing 


him of “ineradicable prejudice” in speak- 


-ing “of the Dark Ages and the Middle 


Ages as synonymous,” and implying that 
he said, “From the fifth to the fifteenth 
centuries there was no progress in art or 
science.” In this case it is extremely 
doubtful whether the writer had read 
Professor Shotwell’s article at all; if he 
had, how did the following passages 
escape him? 

“The new synthesis reveals a universal de- 
cline from the fifth to the tenth centuries. 
while the Germanic races were learning the 
rudiments of culture, a decline that was deep- 
ened by each succeeding wave of migration, 
each tribal war of Franks or Saxons, and 
reached its climax in the disorders of the 
ninth or tenth centuries when the half-formed 
civilization of Christendom was forced to face 
the migration of the Northmen by sea, the 
raids of the Saracen upon the south and the 
onslaught of Hungarians and Slavs upon the 
east. That was the Dark Age.” 


—But directly contrary to the statement 
of the pamphleteer, Professor Shotwell 
does not treat that Dark Age as synony- 
mous with the Middle Age. The latter 
he sketches as follows: 


“The latter half of the eleventh century wit- 
nessed the most remarkable political creation 
in Europe since the days of Caesar, the papal 
monarchy of Hildebrand. The great scholas- 
tic controversies had already begun in the 
schools of France; the revival of Roman law 
had called forth the university of Bologna. 
and the canonists had begun the codification 
of the law of the Church. The way was. al- 
ready cleared for the busy twelfth century— 
the age of Louis VI and Henry II, of Glan- 
vill and Suger. of Abelard and Maimonides 
of Frederick Barbarossa and Alexander III. 
of the emancipation of French communes and 
cities and the independence of those of Lom- 
bardy, of the growth of gilds and the exten- 
sion of commerce, of trouvére and troubadour 
and the beginnings of vernacular literature. 
of the creation of Gothic art, of trial bv jury 
and the supremacy of royal! justice. Such are 
but a fraction of its achievements. The twelfth 
century stands beside the eighteenth as one of 
the greatest creative centuries in human his- 
torv. The thirteenth like the nineteenth ap- 
plied these creations in transformation of so- 


ciety” (“The Middle Ages,” XVIII, 411). 
Whence does the pamphleteer obtain 
the notion that Professor Shotwell says 
there was no progress in art or science 
from the fifth to the fifteenth centuries? 
What the latter does say is: “There was 
much retrogression with the intrusion of 
new barbarian races: but from their ab- 
sorption by the tenth century until the 
twentieth there is not a century in which 
some notable gain was not made toward 
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the attainments of modern civilization.” 

In several other matters misstatements 
and unscholarly blunders mar the con- 
tent of the pamphlet. But it is not only 
the content that suffers; the general 
style is almost invariably polemical and 
at times positively venomous.. What fol- 
lows as a particularly revolting sample 
of the method of the writer’s attack 
upon the Britannica has already been ex- 
posed by Father W. H. Kent, in The 
London Tablet—a truly representative 
Catholic scholar writing in the most 
carefully edited Catholic weekly of 
English-reading peoples. The pamphlet 
states : 

“Of the choice of Taunton as a representa- 
tive Catholic writer or recognized authority 
the less said the better. The scathing criti- 
cisms of this fanatical revision of Littledale’s 
article on the Jesuits, which have appeared in 
America and in the Month, have given the 
Brita:.nica editors ample reason to repent of 
their choice in this instance. We trust, more- 
over, that even they begin to appreciate the 
injustice they have done to the eminent Car- 
dinal-Archbishop of Baltimore by linking his 
name with such an editorial group, as if he 
were party to their editorial scheme for the 
treatment, or rather mistreatment, of Catho- 
lic questions ” 

After which, in naming “the only rep- 
resentative Catholic contributors who 
have written on religious subjects,” the 
author sedulously omits Taunton. 

Now, it happens that the late Father 
Ethelred Taunton was a faithful com- 
municant and a loyal priest of the Cath- 
olic Church. He was, moreover, an 
historical worker of no mean merit. 
Catholic scholars may well feel proud of 
his “History of the Black Monks of St. 
Benedict,” and his monograph on 
“Thomas Wolsey.” Certainly his writ- 
ings on such subjects as the Office of 
the Blessed Virgin give proof of Cath- 
olic piety on a level with his learning. 
It is true that he aroused the opposition 
of a certain militant group within the 
Church by his “History of the Jesuits in 
England,” but it is equally true that he 
died in full communion with the Roman 
Church which he’so dearly loved and had 
sO conscientiously served. And if the 
Jesuit organs, notably America and the 
Month, see fit to attack some of his his- 


torical findings, let such a discussion go 


_ on decently and in order, as befits the 


respect due the memory of a dead priest 
and the chivalrous generosity of the sons 
of Ignatius Loyola, the soldier saint. Li 
the Jesuits question the accuracy of 
Father Taunton’s statements concerning 
the history of their order, let them set 
forth such inaccuracy clearly and calmly, 
and with historical proof. Until they do 
that they have no leave to slur him as a 
scholar, and the pamphleteer no right to 
read him practically out of the number 
of the faithful. Ethelred Taunton is 
dead, but living champions on this side 
of the Atlantic as well as upon the other 
are to be found who will defend his 
honesty and his faith. 

It has already been remarked that 
there is ample opportunity for a scholarly 
exposé of blunders and blots in the 
treatment of various religious topics in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. The recent 
pamphlet does not avail itself of its 
opportunity or rise to the occasion, for 
while it repeatedly applies to the Bri- 
tannica the adjectives ‘unscholarly,” 
“partisan,” “offensive,” “erroneous,” 
“sectarian” and “in bad taste,” it leaves 
numerous and lamentable openings for 
the editors to reply in kind. The pam- 
phleteer has descended to tu quoque 
argument, like the proverbial lawyer 
who wrote upon his brief, “No case: 
abuse the plaintiff’s attorney.” 

Suppose that a zealous Protestant, or, 
better still, a brilliant parodist, would 
criticise the Catholic Encyclopedia in 
this pamphlet manner, ascribing the 
merest slips to bigotry and Popish 
prejudice. He might enjoy himself and 
be amusing to others. He might con- 
ceivably, with the ill-informed, injure the 
sales of the publication; but no trained 
person would suspect him of scholarship. 
The type of scholarship which defaces 
this pamphlet aga’nst the Britannica 
must in future be avoided if Catholics 
are to convince the editors of the twelfth 
edition of the great encyclopedia, and 
the intellectual. generally, that Catholic 
learning has truthfulness, authority and 
strength. 

New Yor« City 



















archeologist, 


N v.ew of the war for the possession 
| of Tripoli, which is in progress at 
the present time, it is well to con- 
sider what we know of the country and 
what economic reasons there are why 
either of the Powers concerned should 
desire it. Its interest undeniably is 
great; its value is questionable. Herod- 
otus tells us that the Nasamonian young 
men, the first of that splendid band of 
explorers who have turned the darkness 
of Africa to light, started inland from 
the shores of the Gulf of Tyrtis, and 
Eratosthenes, the first scientific geog- 
rapher, two thousand and more years 
ago, came from Cyrene. But notwith- 
standing the interest the country has had 
for students from those old days to the 
present time, our knowledge of the 
ancient civilization is very scanty. For 
information concerning more recent con- 
ditions of this the last portion left to 
Turkey of her one-time enormous: Afri- 
can empire, we must turn to the works 


of such famous travelers as_ Barth, 
Rohlfs, Nachtigal, Beechey, Pacho, 
Vischer, Mathnisieulx and the rest. 


During the last thirty years few travel- 
ers found it worth while or even possible 
to penetrate beyond the coast, tho the 
Turkish authority has gradually been 
making itself felt, as was shown by its 
being possible for the Jewish Territorial 
Organization to carry out an expedition 
in the Cyrenaica in 1908, and for the 
American Archeological Institute to un- 
dertake .the excavation of Cyrene in 
1910. The work of this latter expedi- 
tion has naturally been interrupted by 
the war, but it is to be hoped that it is 
not permanently stopped. 

Only the coast line has been properly 
surveyed, the details of the interior be- 
ing drawn in the main from the route 
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Tripoli 
BY RICHARD NORTON 
{The author of this article is a distinguished educator and 


from 1899 to 1907 director of the American 
School ef Classical Studies at Rome.—Ep1Tor.] 





maps, and notes of the various explorers. 
Sufficient, however, is known to make it 
extremely unlikely that any further dis- 
coveries of mineral deposits or agricul- 
tural and trade poss‘bilities will materi- 
ally alter the character of the country as 
we know it today. 

The Province of Tripoli consists of 
three main divisions. On the west is 
Tripoli proper, stretching from Tunis to 
the eastern shore of the Gulf of Sidra, 
and some two to three hundred miles 
south ; on the east the Cyrenaica, stretch- 
ing from the Gulf of Sidra to the Egyp- 
tian frontier, and with a very indefinite 
southern extension along the desert ; and 
lastly there is Fezan, reaching from the 
southern boundary of Tripoli proper to 
Wadai and Darfur. The climate of the 
coast line is Mediterranean, but the land 
along the sea is inhospitable and in no- 
wise greatly productive. 

There are but three settlements on the 
seaboard large enough to be considered 
as towns. The largest of these is Tripoli 
town, with a population of some 40,000, 
of which, before the recent military 
operations, about 4,000 were Maltese 
and perhaps 250 Italians. Bengazi, the 
capital of the Cyrenaica, follows with 
12,000 inhabitants, mostly Berbers and 
Arabs; and Derna houses some 6,000 
more. At none of these towns is there a 
harbor, but merely open roadsteads, so 
exposed to the gales that sweep the coast 
that often the mail boats cannot stop. 
Further to the east are two harbors 
which are capable of _ development. 
These are Bomba and Tobrak, both of 
which have recently been bombarded. 
The latter is by far the most important, 
being two miles long by a mile wide and 
open only to the uncommon east wind. 
It is only 80 miles from the Egyptian 
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frontier, and has been studied by 
Schweinfurth as a point of disembarka- 
tion for the Indian mail which would 
save twenty hours if sent hither and then 
by rail to Alexandria. Bomba, with 
which I am personally familiar, is by no 
means so important. It is more a bay 
than a harbor, and large breakwaters 
will have to be constructed before it is 
of any real use. Furthermore, the land 
back of the bay shows no sign of water. 
As regards the bombardment of th’s 
spot, it should be noted that when I was 
there a short time ago there were only 
two half-ruined adobe houses, which 
served to shelter a half dozen coast 
guards and their horses. 

The land along the coast presents little 
variety from the frontiers of Tunis to 
those of Egypt. The long ridge of 
mountains which form the backbone of 
Algeria and Tunis continues on with a 
gradual diminution of hight thru Tripoli 
to the borders of the Cyrenaica, where 
they are little more than a rolling table- 
iand. The northern slope of these hills 
is steep and difficult, but cultivated in 


some places, yielding grain, olives, . 


grapes and figs, as on the Gharian ridge, 
some 40 miles south of Tripoli town. 
These hills, even in the Cyrenaica, where 
the greatest hight of the plateau is not 
more than 2,500 feet, are by no means 
easy of ascent, for besides the sharpness 
of their slope, they are cut by many 
sheer-sided wadies, where one must dis- 


mount and not infrequently finds the 
baggage animals stalled or rolling down 
among the rocks and bushes. 

The three divisions of the province 
vary in character somewhat one from 
another. In Tripoli the high land is 
more distant from the coast than further 
east, but in one part as in the other the 
wells and springs are few, poor and far 
between. It is interesting, however, to 
note that in some of even the most arid 
parts of Tripoli there are remains of 
large ancient cities. That there were in 
old days far more dwellers in these spots 
than can live in them now is unquestion- 
able, and this is, perhaps, to be explained 
in three ways—the climate may have 
changed slightly, the water was better 
conserved, as is shown by the traces of 
aqueducts or reservoirs, which I have. 
frequently seen, and lastly, dry farming 
was practised, as now in our own desert 
regions. The mountains are distant 
from the coast of Tripoli some 40 to 75 
miles. South of them the land is a roll- 
ing, stone-covered plateau, almost water- 
less, called the Hamada-el-Homra. This 
unresponsive region covers about 40,000 
square miles. Of course, all estimates 
of the number of population in either the 
whole or any part of the country are 
largely guesswork, but in Tripoli proper 
there are supposed to be 300,000. This 
number is made up of the Berbers, who 
live in the towns or lead a comparatively 
settled life, cultivating the coastal plain, 
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CHOLERA IS A SCOURGE IN TRIPOLI: 


and the nomadic Arabs, who wander 
with their flocks hither and yon, accord- 


ing to the season and the water, over the 
parched hinterland. The trade of Tripoli 
town and the other smaller settlements 
along the coast is principally leather- 
work, metal, carpets, straw mats and 


esparto grass. In the olden time, slave 
dealing was a favorite and lucrative pro- 
fession, but tho the London Times lately 
(October 2) suggested that this was still! 
a serious evil, I doubt whether all the 
recent travelers in the country together 
have seen as many slaves of all colors as 
could be found in New York. 

South of the Hamada stretches Fezan, 
where the lay of the land is from east to 
west, and not, as in Tripoli and Cyre- 
naica, where the valleys run north and 
south. It is an inhospitable region, 
where only the valleys and the far sepa- 
rated oases can be cultivated. It does 
not produce enough to supply the native 
population, who are thus driven to fol- 
low a nomadic existence, and the desert 
is constantly encroaching on the oases. 
The population is said by some author- 
ities to be about 40,000, and the chief 
town is Mersuk, visited two years ago 
by William Chanler, of New York, It 
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has about 3,000 inhabitants and is one 
of the chief places on the caravan route 
to Lake Tchad. The importance of this 
route and two others, one leading from 
Bengazi, has almost entirely faded away 
of recent years. The stoppage of the 
slave trade has had much to do with this, 
and as has also the opening up of 
Nigeria. Nowadays the ostrich feathers, . 
skins and ivory which used to be de- 
spatched to Europe by the precarious 
overland routes are sent by the cheaper, 
safer and more speedy way along the 
Benue and N'ger rivers, and there seems 
no reason to believe that any change in 
the government of Tripoli could alter 
this. 

The last section of the country to 
mention, the most eastern, is the Cyrena- 
ica, with a population of about 150,000. 
This region is better known, in a vague 
way, to most people, than any other part 
of Tripoli. Of late it has been frequent- 
lv mentioned in the newspapers, and 
there is a widespread, but unfortunately 
very false idea, that it is a land of great 
fertility. We know enough about its 
ancient history (much more than about 
the rest of Tripoli) to be assured that 
in Greek and Roman times it was, at 
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least, much more cultivated than it is 
today; and while modern methods of 
agriculture could undoubtedly produce 
results of some value, it is quite certain 
never to pay more than a very small 
return on the necessary outlay. At pres- 
ent small portions of it are roughly culti- 
vated, but the chief trade is in sheep, 
goats and cattle, which are sent to Malta 
and Egypt. It suffers, as does the rest 
of the country, from lack of water, while 
the soil is very arid and stony. The 
region is furthermore much cut up by 
steep-sided wadies, which will render 
road building both difficult and expen- 
sive. At present there is not a single 
yard of made road in the whole of Trip- 
oli, and the trails one follows are of the 
most bone-racking character. In the 
Cyrenaica, as, for instance, between Ain 
Shehat (ancient Cyrene) and Marsa 
Sousa (ancient Apollonia), there are 
traces of ancient wagon roads, but so 
little is left of them that they are only to 
be noticed by the trained eye. But they 
are sufficient proof that the ancient con- 
ditions were very different from the 
present ones. Slave labor was doubtless 
an important factor in the welfare of the 
ancient province, but the only people I 
can imagine who would find any pleasure 


in cultivating these harsh and unsympa- 
thetic hillsides are the Maltese, who, as 
a matter of fact, are the only people who 
have, during the last twenty years, found 
it worth while to settle in any large num- 
bers in any part of Tripoli. 

The chief interest of the Cyrenaica lies 
in its ancient history. Of the inhabitants 
whom the Greeks found there when, in 
obedience to the Delphic oracle, they first 
settled, about 650 B. C., on this inhos- 
pitable shore, we know little or nothing. 
But gradually they managed to take roo; 
and built the five cities, the chief of them 
Cyrene, which with four sister ‘cities 
gave the name of Pentapolis to what is 
now Tripoli and the Cyrenaica. All over 
the seaboard portion of the later prov- 
ince are the desolate ruins of long since 
vanished cities. They offer a most at- 
tractive opportunity to the archeologist, 
but it will be many a long day before 
they yield up all their secrets. But the 
time will come, as at last it must, when the 
soldier will give way to the settler and 
the scholar, and then we shall be able to 
cut the pages of another chapter of an- 
cient history and maybe learn how to 
make the country more prosperous than 
now seems possible. 


Berttmn, GERMANY. 














The Children’s Wonder House 


BY SYDNEY REID 


“Now I hold it is improper for a scientific gent 
To say another is an ass—at least to all in- 

tent— 
Nor should the one so meant 
Reply by heaving rocks at him to any great 

extent. 

Bret Harte. 
66 HEY argue almost to the point 7 
the bayonet.”’ 
That was what Miss Anna 

Billings Gallup, B. S., said concerning 
some of the big, earnest boys who come 
to study at the Children’s Museum of 
Brooklyn, where she is curator. 

The big boys conduct the arguments, 
while the little boys listen breathlessly. 
When the big boys have said their say 
and gone ther way the little ones, hav- 
ing become partisans, hotly carry on the 
disputes among themselves. 

These heated arguments are not about 
baseball, football, tops, marbles or kites. 
They are about moot questions of sci- 
ence. The big boys have exhausted text 
books, know all that the masters can tell 
about particular subjects, and are push- 
ing their theories and inquiries into the 
unknown. Like other theorists they dis- 
agree radically. A memorable battle 
among them was fought the other day in 
regard to the best method for measuring 
wave lengths. A regular Montague- 
Capulet time ensued. 

The little boys may not understand, 
but they can look as if they knew exactly 


what they were disputing about, and 


they can talk very fast and very defiant- 
ly. The big boys actually do understand, 
and demonstrate that they can do real 
things that are well worth doing. 

One of these big boys (grown into a 
man) is down in Rio Janeiro now in 
charge of the wireless station there. He 
came to the museum first in short trous- 
ers, and was particularly interested in 
insects. In two years he made a com- 
plete collection of Brooklyn insects. He 
was encouraged, given a place to work 
in, and allowed to use the curator’s mi- 
croscope. Going to high school, he stud- 
ied physical science. But he was far from 
forgetting the museum, As soon as his 


30 


high school work was over each day he 
repaired to the museum and did more 
work for the love of it, and because he 
“wanted to know”—and in his industry 
he was typical of the museum boys. 


- Many of them labor afternoons, Satur- 


days and holidays, from love of their oc- 
cupations, and because they “want to 
know.” Schoolgirls use the museum and 
its library freely, but they do no origina! 
work, 

The boy in question, whose name is 
Austen Curtis, studied out wireless teleg- 
raphy, installed wireless at the museum 
(with the assistance of other high school 
boys), persisted until he became an ex- 
pert operator, and then went off to South 
America as wireless operator on a coast- 
ing ship. And still he did not forget the 
museum, but presently brought it a fine 
collection of tropical insects. Two years 
ago he brought it from Central America 
a spider monkey, slim and agile, with 
an earnest countenance that obtained for 
him the name of Plato. 

There are plenty of philosophers and 
plenty of monkeys, but one who is mon- 
key plus philosopher is rare—and Plato 
is that. He does his philosophizing in a 
little house—that some might call a cage 
—standing in the passage near the coat 
room. Meditating on abstruse philo- 
sophical problems is hard work and 
should be alternated with brisk physica! 
exercise. Plato knows this and when he 
has put in an hour or so sitting with his 
head in his hands gravely considering the 
whyness of the which, he suddenly sal- 
lies out and does stunts which attract at- 
tention. He never walks down stairs 
but instead slides the bannisters. Some- 
times he chases the children about. 
growling at them like a dog. They run 
and shriek, but know perfectly well that 
Plato, who is gentle and kind, won’t bite 
them. He has the freedom of the whole 
place, and never does any damage. And 
the boys never play mean tricks on him. 
They respect Plato as an important of- 
ficial of their beloved institution, and 
even if he interrupts one of the juvenile 
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sages by climbing upon his lap, the boy 
inerely wakes up, smiles, says genially, 
“Hello, Plato!” and rewards the philos- 
opher by patting his little round head 
and stroking his thick fur coat. 

Other boys attending the museum took 
up wireless, and fifteen have made them- 
selves expert. Not long ago the curator 
was asked to recommend some one to 
teach wireless to the New Jersey Naval 
Reserves. She recommended one of the 
museum boys less than eighteen years of 
age. He was asked to take the class at 
his own price and accepted. Another of 
these boys was offered $125 a month to 
enter the service of a telephone com- 
pany. He refused, because he wanted to 
go on with his studies at Cornell. Others 
are wireless operators on ships, and when 
they touch at New York they land and 
make straight for the Children’s Museum 
to have a good visit with Miss Gallup, 
Miss Lee and their Other old friends. 

3ut wireless telegraphy is not by any 
means the only thing that interests the 
bright boys who attend the Children’s 
Museum. Some take up botany, some 
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WONDER HOUSE 31 
collect insects; some study birds and ani- 
mals. 

The collections have grown vastly 
since the scanty and tentative beginning. 
As Miss Gallup’s article in the Popular 
Science Monthly of April, 1908, on “The 
Children’s Museum as an Educator,” 
said: “These collections illustrate zool- 
ogy, botany, United States history, min- 
eralogy, geography and art. They are 
attractive in appearance, simple in ar- 
rangement, and labeled with descriptions 
adapted to the needs of children, printed 
in clear, readable type. Our zoological 
collections are installed in five rooms, 
whose contents are prepared for children 
of varying ages. The youngest children 
seek the room of ‘Animal Homes,’ where 
common mammals and birds of Long 
Island are to be found with their nests 
and young. High school pupils make 
use of synoptic exhibits, and particu- 
larly of the insect room. ... Bird ex- 
hibits attract and delight visitors of all 
ages. That their conception of 
geography may not end with maps, 
globes and charts, we employ model 
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“OTHER BOYS ATTENDING THE MUSEUM TOOK UP WIRELESS, AND FIFTEEN HAVE MADE 
THEMSELVES EXPERT” 


groups to acquaint children with remote 
peoples of the earth, especially type 
races from the various zone belts. One 
of these scenes depicts the life of the 
Eskimo, his costume, shelter, implements 
and industries. The story of his life 
struggles and the influence of his en- 
vironment on appearance and conduct 
are easily understood. From a compara- 
tive study of an increasing number of 
such models, children readily perceive 
the importance of climate and physical 
features of localities in determining hu- 
man settlement, industry and commerce. 

“It is as practicable to annihilate time 
as space by the use of model groups. 
Therefore, when our children study colo- 
nial history the miniature scenes at the 
museum carry them back into the period 
when the nations of Europe were estab- 
lishing permanent colonies in this coun- 
try. The men and women, dress, homes, 
social life and customs of those earl 
days become a reality to the child who 
lives in imagination among these little 
‘doll people.’ ” 

Two of the museum’s rooms are-now 
given up to a children’s library. There 


are five thousand books, including the 
best works on natural history and close- 
ly related subjects. Often there are four 
hundred or five hundred readers in these 
rooms during the course of a day. 

The privileges of the museum are free 
to all children. Pupils and teachers go 
there from one hundred and fifty schools. 
some of which are remotely situated. 
Youngsters get the museum habit when 
they are four years of age, and drag ur- 
willing nurses all the way across the city, 
so that they can keep up their acquaint- 
ance with the insects, birds and beasts 
that have charmed them. This is the 
way that the museum attendance has 
grown: 
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Largest attendance in one day 2,431, when 
it was necessary to close the building: several 
times to prevent overcrowding. Average 
monthly attendance in 1900, 5,562. Average 
monthly attendance in I9QII, 13,578. 

Some of Miss Lee’s lectures last year 
were as follows: “What We Study 
About In Physics”; “Gravitation Ex- 
plained and Illustrated” ; “Falling Bodies 
and the Pendulum”; “Some. Interesting 
Mollusks”; “Lobsters, Crawfish and their 
Allies” ; “Star Fishes and Sea Urchins” ; 
“Stinging Animals of the Sea’; “Nat- 
ural and Artificial Magnets”; ‘“Proper- 
ties of Magnets”; “The Earth’s Mag- 
netism”; “The London of Today”; 
“English Cathedrals”; “The Lakes of 
Scotland’; “A Trip Thru Ireland”; 
“Water Birds and their Ways”; “Birds 
that Live Near the Water” ; “The Migra- 
tion of Birds”; “Birds that Stay with Us 
in the Winter.” Miss Gallup explains 
how insects pass the winter. All these 
lectures are profusely illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

Is it any wonder at all that children 
are so intensely interested in the museum 
and its collections? They feel that it 
belongs to them. It has no red tape, and 
the management, whenever possible, is 
willing to break rules to help them. It 
makes them well acquainted with min- 
erals, plants, insects, animals, birds, 
stimulating and directing their imagina- 
tions, causing them to realize what a 
wonderful, beautiful world this is we 
live in, and spreading among them the 
spirit of the Ancient Mariner’s saying: 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 

All development has followed lines 
indicated by interest, so the children 
have actually made the museum; the 
management and the city authorities 
simply doing what was wanted. 

Awhile ago there was a small boy who 
made himself a sort of interrogatory 
pest after this fashion: 

“Oh, Miss Gallup, what a lot of. keys 
you’ve got! Are they all your keys? 


That’s a Yale key, isn’t it? Was it made 
in Yale? What sort of a key is this? 
Where was it made? Do these keys lock 
and unlock doors and drawers here? 
Will you let me take them and see if I 
can do it?” 
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He got the keys and locked and un- 
locked everything. After a time his 
mind expanded to more serious things, 
and he is now doing most excellent work 
in physics. A Flatbush boy of thirteen 
years, who attends the museum regu- 
larly, is much interested in birds. He is 
allowed to take some out of their cases 
and carry them to a table, where he 
makes notes on their colors, their mark- 
ings, the color of their eyes, etc. He has 
learned to recognize one hundred and 
ten birds, and is still prosecuting his 
studies in a very thoro and painstaking 
manner. He does a lot of field work, 
too, and the prospect is that he will de- 
velop into a naturalist. Lately he has 
had the privilege of carrying some of 
the birds home for study. These are 
always returned in good condition. He 
has learned to prepare, stuff and moynt 
birds. 

Another of the museum boys was very 
much interested in botanizing, and used 
to go out botanizing with Miss Gallup. 
He learned how to preserve his collec- 
tions. Later he took up mineralogy and 
went far in that. Now he is in the 
United States Forestry Service, having 
been graduated from Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

If anything on earth is accidental 
(which may well be doubted), the Chil- 
dren’s Museum is accidental. Its history 
certainly makes it look like an accident. 
Brooklyn just before it merged into 
New York in 1897 bought a little block 
of greenery and called it Bedford Park. 
It was on Brooklyn avenue, near East- 
ern Parkway, and there were few houses 
about it. 

At the same time Prof. Franklin W. 
Hooper had about finished his herculean 
task of turning the old moribund Brook- 
lyn Institute, on Washington street, into 
a grand, new, up-to-date Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Sciences and Art, consolidating 
every artistic and scientific interest of 
the boro, and sending new life blood 
thru each, bringing in thousands of new 
members and making the Institute a 
source of joy and pride not only to 
Brooklyn, but to the whole country as 
well. 

The great, fine, ambitious, dignified 
Brooklyn Institute building on Eastern 
Parkway, near Prospect Park, was well 
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under way, and one section of it was 
ready for occupancy, when the old Insti- 
tute building took fire. The most valu- 
able of the collections were saved and 
transferred to the new building, but 
space there was limited, and so the old 
mansion that was in Bedford Park was 
used as a storehouse for the surplus, 
which consisted of apparatus for demon- 
strating physics, a few minerals, and 
some shells, chiefly of Long Island mol- 
lusks. 

Presently some one thought that. it 
might be well to arrange shells, minerals 
and a few birds, and invite the school- 
children to come and examine them. The 
schoolchildren accepted the invitation 
with enthusiasm. 

Professor Goodyear first thought of 
turning the old mansion into a Children’s 
Museum. His idea was to show models 
of all sorts of paraphernalia used in the 
schools. But the children’s interest dic- 
tated quite a different development. The 
boys used to hang around the cases 
where the physics apparatus was dis- 
played — apparatus for demonstrating 
sound, heat, light, electricity, magnetism. 
This included tuning forks, telephones, 
thermometers, barometers, lenses, mir- 
rors, telescopes, all sorts of electrical 
instruments, and magnets. 

The boys wanted to get this apparatus 
out and study it, and so it was arranged 
that this might be done. Then they 
wanted some one to explain the appa- 
ratus to them, conduct experiments and 
answer questions. So Miss Mary Day 
Lee, Assistant Curator, was introduced 
five years ago. Miss Lee is tall, dark, 
large-eyed, pleasant, and of infinite pa- 
tience. She had to explain everything— 
as far as a human being could—and to 
answer about a million questions a day. 
It was hard work but very exhilarating. 
sO many eager young minds about her 
growing visibly, and coming to her for 
help. She gave generously, was never 
tired, and is already reaping her reward. 
having such a warm place in the regard 
of scores of boys developing by her aid 
into fine men. 

Miss Lee gave little lantern slide lec- 
tures on minerals and physics. The*lec- 
ture room would seat sixty and hold one 
hundred, and it soon proved wofully in- 
adequate, because audiences three or 


four times too big to get into the room 
attended. Children who could not get in 
stood outside and cried. 

But Miss Lee arose to the emergency. 
She repeated her lecture as often as the 
children required. Sometimes she re- 
peated it twice, now and then three times 
or oftener, and on a recent occasion she 
repeated it nine times, because twelve 
hundred children tried to crowd into the 
room which now seats one hundred. 
Most of them had to wait for hours, but 
finally the last child heard what Miss 
Lee had to tell. 

In her Lttle lectures or “talks,” as she 
calls them, she takes some such subject 
as coal, and tells about the state of the 
earth at the time the coal was formed— 
all about the carbonic acid gas in the 
atmosphere, the moist heat coming up 
from the ground, and the giant tree 
ferns rising and dying, generation after 
generation, in order to make the fuel 
upon which our civilization rests. All is 
in simple language. 

In. many cases these lectures supple- 
ment the studies on which the children 
are engaged in their schools, and teach- 
ers whose pupils are attending the mu- 
seum have to be extremely careful as to 
their statements, otherwise they are 
snapped up by the sharp museum stu- 
dents. : 

The boys of scientific aspirations took 
possession of Miss Lee as soon as she 
arrived at the museum. They made 
prompt alliance, and she has since acted 
as their champion and advocate when 
they wanted some extension of privi- 
leges. She understood and sympathized 
and helped them, and they turned to and 
helped her and Miss Gallup. 

If a fuse blows out or anything goes 
wrong with museum apparatus, the in- 
genious and industrious boys imme- 
diately fix it. Led by James Parker, 
they installed a complete telephone serv- 
ice for the museum, and this has worked 
well during three years. 

“How did James Parker learn all 
about the telephone?” inquired the 
writer. 

“He learned by his own ingenuity,” 
was Miss Gallup’s reply. 

Miss Lee explained that electricity has 
especially attracted these boys because 
they are practical. They want results 
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and can obtain them by means of elec- 
tricity. With the lens, for instance, all 
that they can do is to burn a piece of 
paper. 

A wireless operator sitting in the Chil- 
dren’s Museum can talk with any other 
wireless similatly attuned within a 
radius of one hundred miles. In case 
the instruments had higher power than 
is furnished by the electric light current 
they could talk further. Late in the 
afternoons, when one of the boy experts 
is sitting beside Miss Lee, distant cities 
and towns come in over the wireless to 
pass the time of day and inquire how the. 
Children’s Museum is getting along. 

When attendance grew brisk at the 
Children’s Museum the big museum (of 
the Brooklyn Institute) sat up and took 
notice. So did the Park Department. 
So did other city departments. All the 
officials watched the children, and_re- 
spectfully attended to the implied direc- 
tions evidenced by their tastes and predi- 
lections. The children were in charge, 
and whatever they wanted was the very 
thing that they ought to have. 


IS NOT IN ALL THE WORLD 








ANOTHER MUSEUM LIKE THIS” 


There have been some suggestions to 
the effect that the Children’s Museum 
should give up its separate building and 
become a department of the main mu- 
seum. Miss Gallup, in a recent pam- 
phlet, opposes this as follows: 


“We have reason to maintain that a mu- 
seum can do the greatest good and furnish the 
most effective help to the boys and girls who 
love it as an institution, who take pride in its 
work for them, and who delight in their asso- 
ciation with it. To inspire children with this 
love for and pride in the institution, they must 
feel that it is created and now exists for them, 
and that in all of its plans it puts the child 
first. The child must feel that the whole 
plant is for him, that the best is offered to him 
because of faith in his power to use it, that 
he has access to all departments, and that he 
is always a welcome visitor, and never an in 
truder. With this assurance he will learn 
to care for the museum as he cares for good 
friends elsewhere.” 


Miss Gallup’s arguments have evi- 
dently found favor with the authorities. 
In fact, everything about the museum 
finds favor with the authorities. They 
smile whenever they think of it. 

So they are to give the children a new 
building to cost $175,000, and to stand 
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where the good old mansion is now. 
Precisely what the materials of the new 
building will be nobody yet knows. But 
it will be three stories and basement in 
hight, and fireproof, and will have a lec- 
ture room 40 by 60 feet in size, seating 
five hundred, and a study room for the 
young savants of the same size. Each 
will have his table and chair and draw- 
ers, and will be able to work by himself 
to his heart’s content. 

There is not in all the world another 
museum like this in Brooklyn, tho there 
are children’s departments attached to 
various museums. 


The American Museum of Natural 
History of New York has a children’s 
department; there is to be a children’s 


department in the Nationa! Museum of 
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Cardiff, Wales; there is a children’s de- 
partment in the Academy of Science, in 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 

But a children’s department of a great 
museum is apt to be subordinated. It 
is overshadowed by its companion, and 
the children must not inconvenience or 
disturb the older folks. 

The Children’s Museum of Brooklyn 
has its own building, its own park, its 
own collection. It is for children only, 
and all the older people are there for 
is to help the children. No one enforces 
discipline. The youngsters are too much 
in earnest to need it. That is why the 
Children’s Museum is so popular and is 
doing such good work, and why it is be- 
ing copied here and abroad. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


The Strangers 


BY JOHN ERSKINE 


{I do not understand how 9,000,000 people can enter into such arrangements aS are pro- 
posed with 90,000,000 strangers.—Rudyard Kipling, on Reciprocity.] 


LAvuREATE of England’s armed will 
Wherever comes the sun, 

Of marching men, of men at drill 
To keep the empire one, 

Barracks at home, campfires afar 
Wherever comes the night, 

Your soldiers under cloud or star 
For England watch and fight. 


A khaki suit we cannot meet 
On leave in country lanes, 

Or two by two on London street 
Red coats and swagger-canes, 

The regiment with guns agleam 
Parading trim and new, 

The troop-ships lying in the stream— 
But we must think of you. 


You took us with your tramping song, 
Drum-rally, beat and roll; 
Applause for manhood plain and strong 
We gave you, heart and soul: 
Sweeter we felt the pride of race 
Ah, stubborn it endures! 
Old England with a sturdy grace 
Called us—the voice was yours. 


Poet. your bright-begotten power 
Made us one English heart: 

Why will vou in your weaker hour 
Set kin and kin apart? 

How brave men let their fighting blood, 
How honor’s sword is worn, 

You taught us: is it now your mood 


To flaunt us with your scorn? 





Bringing a people’s thanks we came— 
Your frown would not unbend; 

Our praise of you was half your fame— 
You never called us friend; 

And when the statesmen forged at last 
Despite their foes’ intrigue 

One link to join our nations fast, 
You cried against the league. 


O poet-gift that molds our dust, 
Star-herald in the rack, 

How could you cheat our perfect trust 
And turn man’s fortune back? 

Ay, with the vision and the voice 
That love should dedicate, 

To summon by deliberate choice 
Specters of fear and hate! 


Hate us, if you must have it sc, 
Tho still we own your spell; 

You are not England, that we know! 
To you, not her, farewell. 

The lure of England on us lies 
Stronger and yet more strong; 

You brought her to our happy skies, 
We keep her, in your song. 


Her ships are not the strength of her, 
Her guns are not her soul; 

The armor of her character 
Keeps her dominion whole. 

Her love of law, her hope of man, 
Her conscience without fear— 

Ours we shall make them, if we can, 
And England shall be here. 


CoLumsBia University, New Yorx City. 























PORTRAITS OF 


CHILDREN 


FROM THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
NEW YORK 





“TWO LITTLE WOMEN” 


The painter of this charming group is Mary Fairchild Low, wife of Will H. Low, the decorative painter, who 
is himself represented by one canvas in the exhibition, besides being the subject of a portrait shown there. 
A painting like this, with all its bright color, is to be imagined rather than seen in reproduction, but it 
is not difficult to imagine. 
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WHAT IS ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE DOOR? 


We do not know, and perhaps A. B. Winter’s “Annie” is only being “‘sent to her room.” But we don’t 
believe she deserves severe punishment! This is one of the pictures that is in no sense remarkable from 
the technical standpoint—only most human, most pleasing. 





PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN 


“THE BABY”’—BY WILLIAM COTTON 
is an exceedingly alert and interested baby which looks out from the canvas, but the mother who holds it 
in her arms is scarcely less charming than the infant who plays the title rdéle. 


We are glad that the 
painting men do-not leave wholly to their wives and sisters the portraiture of children, infants, and 
motherhood. 


Unfortunately we are prevented from showing our readers one of the most admirable child 
pictures of all: Mr. Sergeant Kendall’s group entitled “Alison.” 
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Occupations of Our Congressmen 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY, Ph.D. 
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ernment it may be of interest to 
determine whether the previous 
occupation of the Congressmen and 
Senators differs to any considerable ex- 
tent from the occupation of the male 
population of this country engaged in 
gainful pursuits. The latest Congres- 
sional Directory gives the previous 
occupations of members of the Sixty- 
second Congress. Now 308 members 
of Congress, or 69 per cent. of the 
total number, were lawyers before they 
entered upon this public office. There 
were, in 1900, 23,753,836 males gainfully 
employed, and of these 113,450, or 0.5 
per cent., were lawyers. About one law- 
yer in every 370 was in Congress, while 
less than one in 50,000 of the total male 
workers were Congressmen. Of course, 
not all of the male workers are twenty- 
one years of age or over and a con- 
siderable proportion of them are immi- 
grants who have not yet become natu- 
ralized. 
The proportion of lawyers in Con- 
gress is so preponderating that the rep- 


erm ours is a representative gov- 
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resentatives oi the other professions are 
bound to be comparatively few. Twenty- 
three members of Congress were farm- 
ers, while about 9,000,000 of the 
male population were recorded in 1900 
as farmers or farm laborers. Thus 38 
per cent. of the male workers of the 


“country must be satisfied with 5 per cent. 


ef the members of Congress. Sixteen 
members of Congress were formerly 
journalists. They thus furnish 4 per 
cent. of the membership of this body. 
whereas they furnish only a little over 
0.1 per cent. of the male workers. Fif- 
teen Congressmen, or 3 per cent. of the 
body, were engaged in some form of 
manufacture. They represent nearly 
6,000,000 workers. .Ten former teach- 
ers are in Congress, and since there were 
less than 120,000 male teachers in this 
country in 1900 they cannot complain. 
The remaining 77 members of Congress, 
comprising about 17 per cent. of that 
body, must be considered to represent 
the 9,000,000 of male workers belonging 
to the other occupations in this country. 


New Haven, Conn, 
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Gideon Welles * 


THe time and the man rather than the 
intrinsic merits of these three volumes 
give to them a historic value somewhat 
proportioned to their bulk. Gideon 
Welles, as everybody knows, was Secre- 
tary of the Navy under Lincoln and 
Johnson and won a recognized position 
as an honorable and courageous public 
servant. His narrowness of vision and 
painful consciousness of his own recti- 
tude of purpose do not-make him an 
altogether lovable character, particularly 
to those who would rather read Shaw 
and Chesterton than the impress‘ons of a 
punctilious Puritan. The diary before 
us covers the years 1862-1869. It is not 
confined to a review of the momentous 
events with which Welles himself was 
intimately connected, but it includes an 
almost daily record of the passing show 
—battles in the field, scandals’ and 
rumors in Washington, the doings of civi! 
and military officers and the difficulties 
of obtaining good and willing domestic 
servants. The only limits to the diary 
apparently are those imposed by the phys- 
ical inability of the author to write 
more in the time which he could spare 
from his official duties; if he had had 


several amanuenses, w'th the newspapers . 


and Government reports at hand, he 
might have written one hundred volumes 
instead of three. Nevertheless, the ed- 
itor has done well to publish the diary in 
full, for any process of elimination 


would have been difficult indeed, and. 


there is a wide and curious class of read- 
ers willing to spend hours in finding out 
what Welles thought about some men or 
event, altho the only discovery to be 
made is simply what Welles thought. 
Welles had strong and positive likes and 
dislikes and he was always certain that 
he was exactly correct in his views. He 
was never slow in making up his mind 
and he surrendered any opinion which he 





had formed with painful reluctance. 
- ‘THE ‘Diary oF GIDEON WELLEs, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 3 Vols. $10. 





Nevertheless there are within these three 
volumes one hundred pages or more that 
are of priceless value for the historian of 
the Civil War. Here are recorded inti- 
mate impressions of Lincoln, taken at 
various stages in the evolution of his 
administration and recorded while fresh 
in the author’s mind. From day to day 
our author set down what he thought 
about the distinguished men around him. 
his personal views on every significant 
political and military event. He tells us 
that Montgomery Blair had some ego- 
tism_and great good sense; that Roscoe 
Conkling was vain and had ability, with 
touches of spread-eagleism; that Simon 
Cameron was a man of talent and right 
instincts, a safe Senator, but not a poli- 
tician or statesman of the first class; that 
Zachariah Chandler was deliberately 
malicious and a noisy partisan; that 
Chase was a man of expediency and of 
no fixed principle or profound or correct 
financial knowledge; that Mr. Seward 


‘delighted in oblique and intricate move- 


ments and was beset by an overweening 
desire that the world should consider 
him the great man of his party; and so 
on thruout the long list of men who came 
athwart Welles’s sphere of life. Had he 
himself been less upright and less de- 
voted to that great cause which he was 
called upon to serve it would be difficult 
to be patient with the vitriolic and com- 
placent contempt which he pours ‘out on 
his fellow servants. All this is interest- 
ing to those who delight in historical 
gossip. 

But fortunately Welles’s personal im- 
pressions on the characters of his day do 
not crowd from his pages interior views 
of events which can be seen thru his eyes 
only. As Mr. J. T. Morse, who writes 
an admirable introduction, says: “This 
diary furnishes us our best, practically 
our only opportunity to see the interior 
of President Johnson’s council chamber 
during the dramatic impeachment strug- 
gle.” Moreover it gives us intimate ac- 
counts of other events in which Welles 
personally participated, which throw new 
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light on controversial points. 


For ex- tional warrant for this drastic measure 


ample, there is the question of Lincoln’s in the contention that the abolition of 
motives in emancipating the slaves. As slavery was indispensable to the pres- 
found constitu- ervation of the Constitution which: he 


is well known, Lincoln 
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had taken an oath to support; but many 
of his enemies held that this was only a 
subterfuge and hypocritical justifieation 
for an abolitionist program which he had 
at heart. According to Welles, Seward 
and he were the first men to whom Lin- 
coln had mentioned the subject of eman- 
cipation, and on that memorable occasion 
Lincoln had “dwelt earnestly on the 
gravity, importance and delicacy of the 
movement, said he had given it much 
thought and had about come to the con- 
clusion that it was a military necessity 
absolutely essential for the salvation of 
the Union; that we must free the slaves 
or be ourselves subdued.” Welles had 
no patience at all with the radical Re- 
publicans, whom he repeatedly de- 
nounces as demagogs, and whose mo- 
tives he always suspects, but his passages 
on negro suffrage and reconstruction 
throw no little light upon the origin of 
radical politics in Washington. He 
prophesied that the efforts of Northern 
philanthropists to govern the Southern 
States would produce evil and generate 
hatred rather than love between the 
races. Commenting on Thaddeus Ste- 
vens’s “blackguard and _ disreputable 
speech” of March 10, 1866, Welles says: 
“This wretched old man displayed .. . 
those bad traits of dissimulation, insin- 
cerity, falsehood, scandal loving and 
defamation that have characterized his 
long life.” For the administration of 
the Navy Department and the many per- 
plexing problems in maritime affairs 
during Welles’s administration, this 
diary is of course invaluable. On the 
working of the Cabinet system it is 
illuminating indeed. The author was a 
Jacksonian Democrat, who was thrown 
by the vagaries of fortune into a “black 
Republican” administration, which he 
served with unquestioned integrity and 
reasonable efficiency; but from the be- 
ginning to the end of his labors in that 
service he saw the swirling events 
around him thru the eyes of the man 


who believed that little good had hap- 


pened in the world after the inaugura- 
tion of Franklin Pierce. He was one 
of the strong characters by whom the 
tough web of history has been woven, 
and of his records here set down students 
of history will take long and careful 
note. 
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Memories of Two Wars* 


THERE is no reason to complain that 
the age of adventure is past. The born 
adventurer can find his natural element 
even in this prosaic time. That Fred- 
erick Funston was endowed with such a 
disposition he showed when he cut short 
his academic career at the University of 
Kansas to take part in a botanical col- 
lecting expedition to Death Valley, which 
expedition came near verifying the name 
of the locality. Having got enough of 
heat, he ran to the other extreme and ex- 
plored the Upper Yukon in a canoe with 
no companion but an Alaskan Indian. 
These, however, were but preliminary 
practice for his life work, which he hap- 
pened upon that summer evening when 
he strolled into Madison Square Garden 
and heard General Sickles plead the 
Cuban cause. He enlisted at once in the 
revolutionary army, and being smuggled 
off to Cuba, became chief of artillery. 
His previous experience fitting him for 
the position “consisted in once having 
seen a salute fired to President Hayes 
at a county fair in Kansas.” Setting up 
an untried dynamite gun in the field ac- 
cording to a-book of directions sent with 
it from the factory is ticklish business, 
and it is a question whether the Spanish 
had more reason to be nervous on that 
occasion than the man behind the gun. 
General Funston does not adopt the tone 
of contempt common with Americans in 
speaking of the Cuban patriots, but gives 
them high praise for courage and self- 
sacrifice, and calls attention to the fact 
that their losses were greater than in 
four of our wars—the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, the Spanish War and the 
Philippine Insurrection, altho the number 
of troops engaged in these wars was 
many times larger. 

Coming out of the Cuban war fever 
shattered and wounded, Funston did not 
have long to recuperate before he was 
called into service as colonel of the newly 
organized Twentieth Kansas, so num- 
bered because Kansas had sent nineteen 
regiments to save the Union. The regi- 
ment was sent to the Philippines, but 
stopped at San Francisco long enough to 





*MemoriIEs Of Two Wars. Cuban and Philippine 
Experiences. By Frederick Funston, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, U. S. Army. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3. 
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get uniforms and drill, Also long enough 
for Funston to get married, a swift 
courtship and capture befitting a warrior. 

This, by the way, is the only exploit 
that the author brags about. He tells his 
story in a straightforward, soldierly 
manner, without exaggerating d-fficulties 
er complaining of hardships. He does 
not attempt to glorify war or to conceal 
its brutality, but takes whatever comes in 
a matter of fact way.and gets out of his 
disagreeable experiences what fun he 
can. He knows how to tell a good story 
and he has plenty of good stories to tell. 

He had a chance to see war from both 
sides, for in Cuba he was aiding an in- 
surrection and in the Philippines he was 
suppressing one. In such irregular con- 
flicts there is more opportunity for indi- 
vidual initiative than in wars conducted 
according to the established rules of the 
game. Funston’s Cuban experiences 
probably gave him more practical train- 
ing for the Philippine campaign than a 
West Point course. It was his daring 
and ingenious exploit of capturing Agui- 
naldo in his mountain fastness in North- 
ern Luzon that virtually put an end to 


the war and placed General Funston 


permanently in the regular army. It is 
reassuring to see that we still retain that 
American characteristic of bringing a 
man of exceptional ability promptly to 
the front in a national crisis. 
a 
South America Today. By Georges Clem- 
enceau. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2. 

A glance at the external title of this 
book would naturally lead one to sup- 
pose that it dealt with the whole of 
South America, but-on opening its pages 
we soon discover that the text is con- 
fined to “A study of conditions, social, 
political and commercial, in Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil’ only—a compara- 
tively small corner or part of the large 
Atlantic fringe of a vast territory. 
Even at this, the writer’s travels were 
limited to a hasty three months’ sojourn, 
covering visits to the cosmopolitan capi- 
tals of these three republics—Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro 
and their suburbs, which, owing to their 
complex populations, cannot be regarded 
as typical of the remaining seven sister 
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republics included in South America 
proper. And yet, with his special qualifica- 
tions,“and the exceptional opportunities 
afforded him, few could be more capable 
than the author of inscribing his transi- 
tory. impressions of the surface aspects 
of a land and people as he saw them. 
M. Georges Clemenceau, during his sev- 
enty years of life, has been a medical 
practitioner, an eminent politician and 
statesman, a mayor, a progressive Radi- 
cal-Republican, a member and leader 
of the Radical Assembly in France, 
a newspaper proprietor and journal- 
ist, and (1907-1909) Prime Minister of 
France. His familiarity with the United 
States, England and Europe generally 
peculiarly qualify him to contrast and 
compare Old and New World conditions, 
and he succeeds in this in a most inter- 
esting manner, with delicacy, good tem- 
per and good judgment. Of course, as 
a Frenchman, the natural dictates of 
nationality and patriotism incline him in 
the main to deduce his comparisons with 
French conditions and ideals. Ten out 
of the fourteen chapters are almost en- 
tirely devoted to the traveler’s descrip- 
tive account of the city of Buenos Aires, 
its cosmopolitan peoples, their manners, 
customs and morals; dissertations on the 
government and politics of the country, 
on its educational, charitable and social 
institutions, especially public schools, 
hospitals, asylums and prisons; also a 
graphic portrayal of Argentina’s won- 
derful and expansive pampas, and life on 
the extensive estancias (farms), varying 
in size from two to one hundred square 
miles apiece, on the larger of which “ten 
thousand head of cattle is a small affair.” 
Politically, the author observes that “‘the 
South Ameérican republics hastened to 
copy the Constitution of the North” (the 
United States), and that “a South Amer- 
ican Assembly could give a lesson in dig- 
nity to more than one European parlia- 
ment.” As to public morals, he writes: 
“All that can be seen of the public mor- 
als is most favorable. In their 
family relations the differences between 
the social ideals of the North and South 
American are plainly visible. The fam- 
ily tie appears to be stronger in the 
Argentine than, perhaps, any other 
land.” Incidentally, the author explains: 
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“IT have not spoken of shopping, which is 
the main occupation of the fair sex in 
North America, for the reason that in 
Buenos Aires I saw none, and, 
in fact, in the central streets no women 
go afoot for pleasure.” In comparing 
the Argentine and American girls he 
says: “I should like to say something of 
the Argentine girl. The difficulty is that 
I never saw her. Every one knows that 
in North America the young girl is the 
principal social institution. She has got 
herself so much talked about that neither 


thropology, ethnology, botany and zool- 
ogy, will find their interests studied here. 


& 


Universities of the World. By Charles F. 
Thwing. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.25.~ 

This is a book that needs no introduc-° 
tion to our readers, for four of its chap- 
ters were first published in THe INpDE- 

PENDENT, namely, those describing the 

universities of Cairo (vol. 68, p. 1389), 

Calcutta (vol. 69, p. 24), Peking 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA 
From Thwing’s “Universities of the World” (Macmillan) ; 


Europe nor Asia can help knowing her. 
In Argentine society, as in France and 
in Latin countries generally, the young 
girl is a cipher.” Adverting to the im- 
mense sums of money being spent by 
Argentina and Brazil in building Dread- 
noughts, M. Clemenceau very pert’nently 
asks: “Against whom are the Argentine 
and Brazil thus arming? They would 
both find it hard to say, since they have 
plenty to do at home without directing 
their creative energy in European fash- 
ion to the business of destruction.” The 
author does not give any information of 
special interest to business people anent 
the great commercial and financial possi- 
hilities of these countries, because these 
subjects were not within the scope of his 
observations, yet he provides the general 
reader with a remarkably graphic picture 
of their scenic attractions, and_ those 
particularly interested in sociology, an- 


(vol. 69, p. 573), and Tokyo (vol. 70, 
p. 1074). But the volume considers 
sixteen more universities, all of which, 
with the exception of Melbourne, the 
author has visited and can write about 
with the vividness that comes only from 
personal observation, however transient. 
This wide survey enables him to bring 
out many striking contrasts and compari- 
sons, but, after all, what chiefly strikes 
the reader is the fact that all these uni- 
versities are remarkably similar in aims 
and methods. President Thwing credits 
the University of Vienna with the finest 
building, as shown in the accompanying 
cut, recently constructed at a cost of 
$7,000,000, and containing fifty lecture 
rooms, seating two or three hundred 
students each, and a library of 700,000 
volumes. But its income of $700,000 a 
year is not so large as some American 
universities, which have fewer than its 
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6,000 students. The University of Buda- 
pest, the leading institution of the other 
half of the dual monarchy, has 7,000 
students. Tho this is a larger number 
than attends any American university 
except Columbia, yet it is a disgracefully 
poor showing for Hungary—about 5 
university students to 100,000 of the 
population. In the United States we must 
have 160 university students per 100,000 
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interesting facts which fill this unique 
volume. Besides the universities men- 
tioned; President Thwing includes Ox- 
ford; London, Paris, Leiden, Upsala, 
Madrid, Geneva, Rome, Athens, Berlin, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, Bucharest and 
Roberts College, some of which are rare- 
ly visited even by our most traveled edu- 
cators and about which it is difficult to 
get recent and impartial information. 


GIRLS OF A CHOLO INDIAN VILLAGE POUNDING RICE 
From Albert Edwards’s “Panama” (Macmillan) 


population. The ratios for other Euro- 
pean countries are as follows: Russia, 
12; Italy, 51; France, 43; Belgium, 82; 
Holland, 45; Switzerland, 56; Denmark, 
47; Sweden, 57. The students of Buda- 
pest are reputed to work the hardest and 
live the cheapest of any upon the Conti- 
nent of Europe. The instruction is in 
Magyar and this prevents the Hungarian 
university from drawing from foreign 
lands, as do the German and French. 
But the reviewer must resist the temp- 
tation to quote further from the store of 


Panama. The Canal, the Country and the 
People. By .“Albert Edwards.” New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 


This is an excellent book for its pur- 
pose ; that is, to interest the average man 
in this great national enterprise. It is 
timely, but differs from most of its 
numerous competitors in this field in that 
it will be worth reading ten years from 
now, for a large part of the volume is 
taken up with historical matter, with the 


-romantic story of the days of coloniza- 


tion and piracy, and the more recent but 
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scarcely less romantic story of the revo- 
lution and canal construction. The 
author writes ina lively journalistic style, 
and the reader gets a great deal of infor- 
mation without realizing it. The most 
interesting part of the book is that de- 
scribing the success of the Canal Com- 
mission in various enterprises commonly 
regarded as outside the proper sphere of 
governmental activity; for instance, the 
running of hotels of all grades, from the 
high-class Tivoli to “silver kitchens” for 
the negro laborers ; the building and fur- 
nishing of family homes ; the editing of a 
weekly newspaper; and providing the 
necessities and many of the luxuries of 
the population of the Canal Zone. Or to 
quote directly : 


“The commission is running a modern 
department store down here in the tropics 
which does a business of several million dol- 
lars a year, and ‘the cost of living’ has not 
soared as far skyward for our people on 
the Canal Zone as it has in New York. 
The recruiting and organizing of the labor 
force—over thirty-five thousand today, 
with their women and children—has been 
a sociological problem of many brain-rack- 
ing complexities. It is necessary not only 
to make life in the jungle possible for our 
men—the sanitary department has attend- 
ed to that—but also to make it attractive 
The commission has had to go into the 
amusement business. An employee can 
bowl on an alley built by the Government 
or play pool on a nationally owned table. 
He can have his saddle horse cared for in 
the commission corral. He can take his 
sweetheart to a picnic at-San Lorenzo on 
one of our Government launches, or he can 
dance with her in a Government ballroom 


to national airs played by the commission 
band.” 


All this can, as the author says, be called 
socialism, but it is, as he is careful to 


point out, bureaucratic and not demo-: 


cratic socialism which has proved so effi- 
cient in Panama. 
& 
The Musical Amateur. 
. Human Side of Music. 
Schauffler. Boston: 
Company. $1.25. 

Mr. Schauffler addresses his delightful 
essays to “all sorts and conditions of 
musical amateurs—the interested listen- 
ers, the disinterested players and singers, 
all who love and make music merely for 
its own sake,” and for all he has some- 
thing entertaining, instructive, and well 
calculated to increase their devotion to 
the musical art. Personal reminiscences, 


A Book on the 
By Robert Haven 
Houghton, Mifflin 


humorous anecdotes, witty allusions and 
insinuating rebukes are mingled in pro- 
fusion as the author skips about from 
one topic to another, each revealing 
some phase of the experience of the 
average music lover or aspirant. Mr. 
Schauffler’s gibes always produce a 
smile, and his reproofs are administered 
in such a friendly spirit and with such 
assurance that the faults censured may 
be easily removed that the reader cannot 
help enjoying the process of castigation, 
even when the whip falls on his own 
shoulders. The fine chapters on the 
creative and destructive listener direct 
attention to the value of the hearer’s 
efforts in raising musical standards and 
in aiding the performer to attain his 
highest excellence. The enthusiasm of 
the book is contagious. From its read- 
ing not a few musical amateurs will take 
courage to strike out into new paths and 
to turn over new leaves. Perchance 
some homes will find occupation and 
unity. if not harmony, in seeking for 
“old King Cole’s paradise’ along the 
royal highway of chamber music. 


& 

A Motor Flight Through Algeria and Tu- 
nisia. By Emma Burbank Ayer. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2. 

The extent and success of French 
colonization in Northern Africa is quite 
unappreciated by us Americans. Nor 
have we yet learned, as many Euro- 
peans have, that Algeria and Tunis 
afford fresh opportunities for the sight 
seer and health seeker. Consequently, 
this narrative of personal experiences will 
meet with a welcome which it could not 
claim by reason of scholarship or literary 
merit. Its archeological and ethnological 
data are obtained at second hand and 
forced in unskilfully, but the volume con- 
tains a large amount of descriptive detail 
of things as they are in this unfamiliar 
land. The route taken by the author and 
her husband covered the country thoroly, 
and extended far into the Sahara at three 
points, and since it was accomplished 
without more hardship and unpleasant- 
ness than often attends an automobile trip 
in this country, it will doubtless encour- 
age others to try it, in which case the 
book will serve as a good traveling com- 
panion. It is illustrated with a large 
number of original photographs. 
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Literary Notes 


.The new catalog of Harvard Univer- 
sity describes 900 courses and lists some 700 
instructors, The exact number of the latter 
is 707, an increase from 634 within the year. 


.-A well designed book for younger read- 
ers is The Heart of the Bible (Nelson; $1), 
containing selected readings with suggestive 
headings, taken from the American Standard 
Version of the Bible. It has many illustra- 
tions and is edited by Ella Broadus Robert- 
son. 


...D’Annunzio is laboring on two works, 
both of them composed in French: the only 
language, he announces, which he will, in fu- 
ture, employ. One of them, a tragedy, is to 
be interpreted by Mme. Suzanne Després, and 
has for its title La Hache; the other is an 
historical novel. 


.-From the Cosmopolitan Press, of this 
city, we receive The Light of the Gods, a 
thin, prettily illustrated volume of poenis by 
Grace Granger. There are four of them, all 
short, and they. show a_fine appreciation of 
the fascination of the ancient sites of the 
Parthenon, Sonium, Peirene and Mars Hill. 
The verses befit the dainty setting. 


..-An Anglo-American publisher, Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, publishes in its series of 
French reprints (the Collection Nelson; 40 
cents per volume) a delightful selection of 
passages from the works of Maurice Maeter- 
linck, entitled Morceaux choisis. The intro- 
duction is contributed by Georgette Leblanc 
(Mme. Maeterlinck), the singer who is soon 
to make an appearance at the Boston Opera. 


..According to the Westminster Gazette, 
M. Maeterlinck began his literary career in 
the three “failures.” His literary review, the 
“Pleiade,’ was the first of these; his initial 
volume of poems, “Serres Chaudes,” the sec- 
ond, The third was his play, “La Princesse 
Maléne”; limited, however, to an edition of 
twenty-five copies, printed by the author’s 
own hands. ‘It was a year before one of 
these volumes happened to fall into the hands 
of M. Octave Mirbeau, who wrote articles in 
the Figaro which described Maeterlinck as 
the Belgian Shakespeare. Lo! he was fa- 
mous! 


.. Twenty-five years ago this month, 
Scribner's Magazine was first issued, with a 
cover by Stanford White upon which no im- 
provement has been made. THe INDEPENDENT 
is glad to congratulate a fledgling like Scrib- 
ner’s upon one of its anniversaries; the mag- 
azine is one of those which has made less vio- 
lent efforts to keep young, and that may be 
one of the reasons for its good health in the 
year 1912, 
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..Automobilists will be interested in Mrs. 
Harriet White Fisher’s 4 Woman’s World- 
Tour in a Motor, published with seventy illus- 
trations from photographs by the Lippincott 
Company ($2). The book itself is common- 
place enough, but it is exceedingly well print- 
ed on heavy white paper, with numerous illus- 
trations from excellent photographs. 

..Rev. George Lewis, Rector of Icomb, 
has translated into English the Greek text ot 
The Philocalia of Origen (imported by Scrib- 
ners), as 1evised and published a few years 
ago under the editorship of Prof. J. Armitage 
Robinson. These selections, which were com- 
piled from Origen’s works by Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Basil of Czesarea, form a very 
good introduction to the study of the great 
Alexandrian. 


.-The Smithsonian Report for 1910 barely 
comes in time to escape being dated two years 
behind. Why should not the institution skip 
a year and catch up? Two of the important 
articles, Chanute’s on “Recent Progress in 
Aviation” and Doncaster’s on “Recent Work 
on the Determination of Sex,” are not true 
to name, for they were written in 1909 and in 
both fields more “recent” events have changed 
the looks of things. 


..It was before Japan took on Western 
ways to any great extent, and before a part 
of China declared the whole a republic, that 
Prof. Percival Lowell wrote The Soul of the 
Far East, which comes to us now in a new 
illustrated edition (Macmillan; $1.60). The 
book is one of the few volumes of its kind 
which retains its value year in, year out, and 
which is destined to prove suggestive to a 
great many more readers than have already 
appreciated its high value. 

..If popularity is to be gauged by the 
issue of books of selections from a writer’s 
work, the Myrtle Reed Yearbook, made up of 
“Epigrams and Opinions from the Writings 
and Sayings of Myrtle Reed,” with a fore- 
word by Miss Gilder and a_ biographical 
sketch and critical appreciation by Mary P. 
Powell (Putnam; $1.50), is proof positive 
that the novelist’s life was not lived in vain. 
There is a quotation for each day in the yur 
1912, a few of them in verse. 


..Henry Frowde announces the publica- 
tion of three books interesting to students of 
Japanese literature and conditions: A Year 
of Japanese Epigrams, translated and com- 
piled by William N. Porter and illustrated by 
Kazunori Ishibashi (90 cents); J. H. Gub- 
bins’s The Progress of Japan, 1853-1871 
($3.40), and Robert P. Porter’s The Full Rec- 
ognition of Japan, with this sub-title: “‘A 
Detailed Account of the Economic Progress 
of the Japanese Empire to 1911” ($3.40). 





























....Rev. J. F. Ohl, superintendent of the 
Philadelphia City Mission of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, has written an extended 
account of the antecedents, origin, character 
and methods of work of the Lutheran move- 
ment, which has spread over the world, under 
the somewhat vague title of The Inner Mis- 
sion (Philadelphia: General Council Pub. 
House). The book is plentifully illustrated 
with pictures of noted workers and various 
homes that have been established both in 
America and Germany. 


....Crime costs America $125,000 an hour, 
and a more frightful cost in mental suffering 
not only of the criminal unhardened as yet, 
but also of his family. There are many sug- 
gestions to ponder in An Open Letter to So- 
ciety from Convict 1776, with dn introduction 
by Maud Ballington Booth (Revell; 75 cents). 
While it is unduly bitter in some passages, it 
does give a view of prison from the inside, 
impossible to an outside investigator; and it 
voices the criticisms of our penal system made 
by many other convicts. 


....The author of “On the Trail of the 
Immigrant,” Edward A. Steiner, has collected 
a baker’s dozen of short stories of our new 
citizens, under the title of The Broken Wall 
(Revell; $1). The wall is that of race-preju- 
dice, the “ethnic barrier,” Professor Steiner 
calls it, and it can only be broken by love. 
The stories are told with humor and sym- 
pathy. We could spare without regret some 
of the dialect which is unnecessarily copious; 
but not the warm-hearted humanity and 
brotherhood of the book. 


....A half dozen religious booklets of more 
than ordinary value have recently come to 
ou table. The smallest of them is a simple 
but noble address on Prayer (75 cents) by 
Rev. William P. Warburton, issued by the 
Knickerbocker Press. The most theological 
of the six is composed of four chapters on 
the Social Aspects of the Cross (Doran; 60 
cents), by Prof. Henry Sloane Coffin, but the 
author’s theology is no bar to his understand- 
ing of the common lot and needs of men. 
The other four booklets are published by the 
Pilgrim Press: Dr. Albert J. Lyman is at his 
best in his high-souled talks about The Three 
Greatest Maxims of the World (75 cents), 
one each from the Greek, Roman and He- 
brew; Dr. Gladden’s heartening counsels are 
drawn from experience in The School of Life 
(25 cents); Wilfred T. Grenfell, M. D., writes 
a frank confession of his own attitude toward 
the Church and gives an encouraging estimate 
of its worth in What the Church Means to 
Me (50 cents); and Rev. William Allen 
Knight puts a well told story of the old Gali- 
lean days entitled Peter in the Firelight (60 
cents) into the mouth of St. John, the Aged. 
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....Rev. Robert A. Hume, D.D., of India, 
always writes with commendable sympathy 
and knowledge of the people among whom he 
has labored so many years. His new volume, 
entitled An Interpretation of India’s Religious 
History (Revell; $1.25), is no exception to 
the rule. He is at his best in such chapters 
as “Some Fundamentals of Hinduism” and 
“Hinduism’s Greatness and Weakness.” An- 
other volume of missionary interest is Jslam 
and Missions (Revell; $1.50), which contains 
the papers and reports given at the Lucknow 
Conference on behalf of the Mohammedan 
world. The political and social unrest of the 
Moslem peoples, no less than their religious 
condition, is mirrored in these surveys and 
discussions. 


...-Christ and the Gospel or Jesus the Mes- 
siah and Son of God (Philadelphia: McVey; 
$2) is the authorized English version of a 
work by Rev. Marius Lepin, S.S., D.D., of 
the Theological Seminary of Lyons, France 
It is a criticism of the views of Stapfer, Har- 
nack, Wellhausen, Loisy and other liberal the- 
ologians in regard to the life and character of 
Christ. With great skill and learning Abbé 
Lepin meets at numberless points the rational- 
izing tendencies of the modern criticism of 
the Gospels, and by the application of a coun- 
ter-criticism upholds the traditional dogmas 
and interpretations of the Church. One of the 
five chapters of the book 1s devoted entirely 
to a refutation of Loisy’s. views as expressed 
in his great Commentary on the Synoptics. 


....The Pocket Parkman is a twelve-volume 
edition of the historian in limp binding, gilt 
top, 18mo, at $1.50 per volume, $18 the set. 
And the set will furnish a ten-inch bookshelf. 
Parkman’s publishers, Little, Brown & Co., 
have performed a good action in bringing out 
this compact and serviceable edition. At- 
tempts have been made to belittle Park- 
man by some of the later-day tribe; the 
historians whom no one reads, except, in some 
cases, fellow-historians. He has been cor- 
rected in this and that detail; worst of all, he 
is an historian with a style. He is closer to 
Thierry than to Aulard; he has not the true 
university ideal of history-writing—founded 
on colorless, ungeneralizing, scholarly library 
research, the putting together of one docu- 
ment and another, with no attempt to justify 
the drudgery except an occasional invocation 
to that fickle goddess, Truth. Fickle, we say, 
because we suspect her to be on the side of 
the historians who have the courage to tell a 
good story according to their best lights, and 
who have the genius to make us read their 
story. Parkman is one of these; and he was 
fortunate enough to take possession of the 
one romantic epocli in American history: that 
of the old régime in Canada, and of the 
French and Indian wars. 
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..A generation ago it was the fashion in 
some quarters to deny the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch on the ground that the 
Hebrews of that period were not familiar 
with the art of writing. The possibility of 
such knowledge among the people of the Mo- 
saic age, the systems of ancient writing and 
their transfer from one nation to another 
are carefully set forth in their relation to 
Pentateuchal criticism by Prof. A. S. Zerbe, 
in The Antiquity of Hebrew Writing and 
Literature (Central Pub. House, Cleveland; 
$1.50). The discussion can, of course, have 
little application to the present methods of 
literary criticism of the Old Testament. 


. George Sand and Dickens had, says the 
Mercure de France, a decided influence upon 
the political evolution of Russia during the 
nineteenth century. They brought to the 
Russian Socialists a kind of new gospel, at 
an epoch when native literature and journal- 
ism, under governmental persecution, were 
incapable of formulating the slightest liberal 
aspiration. Dickens’s novels were hailed with 
unprecedented enthusiasm. “Oliver Twist,” 
“Nicholas Nickelby,” “Barnaby Rudge” and 
“Dombey & Son’’—pleas for the humble, vic- 
tims of egoism or injustice—touched Slavic 
sensibilities to the quick. And this fact is 
attes.ied in the letters addressed to the Brit- 
ish novelist by his translator, Mr. Védensky. 
Dickens was even urged to take up residence 
in Russia, where he already enjoyed, accord- 
ing to his correspondent, “a peerless renown.” 
So that Russia, too, may be counted upon to 
celebrate the great man’s centenary. 


.-Articles contributed by Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell to a magazine during the last five 
years, with some additions, are now published 
(Macmillan & Co., $1.50) in a book entitled 
The Tariff in Our Times. Beginning with 
the Morrill tariff of 1861, Miss Tarbell under- 
takes to analyze all the tariff laws of the last 
fifty years (including the Payne-Aldrich revi- 
sion of 1909), considering the legislative and 
political conditions under which each was en- 
acted, together with some of the influences of 
private interests by which, in her judgment, 
rates of duty have been affected. Her pur- 
pose is to show that “public opinion has never 
been fairly embodied in the bills adopted,” 
and to “tell the story of this defeat of the 
popular will.” Her attitude toward the sub- 
ject is indicated when she says: “Tariff re- 
form calls for more than lowering a duty here 
and there, more than appointing a Tariff 
Board, more than negotiating a reciprocity 
treaty, good as all these may be. It calls for 


an intellectual and moral revolt against the 
entire system of protection as we know it.” 
Many will not accept all of her opinions and 
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conclusions. These are set forth frankly and 
forcibly, however, and the book gives much 
information that can be obtained elsewhere 
only with much difficulty. The subject is one 
which must be prominent in politics and legis- 
lation for some time to come. 


..The second number of the Yale Re- 
view (new series) is dated January, 1912. 
This is a most interesting quarterly magazine. 
Prof. Wilbur L. Cross acts as editor and the 
Yale Review is the successor to the New Eng- 
lander, established in 1843, and to the earlier 
Yale Review (1891-1911), conducted by mem- 
bers of the department of political science and 
history at Yale University. The new review 
is not, however, an official publication, and 
contains articles by writers who are not mem- 
bers of the Yale faculty or alumni. The ini- 
tial article explains “Why Canada Rejected 
Reciprocity.” Dr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
writes on “Simplified City Government’’: 
Prof, Grant Showerman humorously describes 
“The Making of a Democrat”; Robert Mun- 
ger contributes “ Group of Lyrics”; Professor 
Woolsey signs a biographical sketch of his 
father, Theodore Dwight Woolsey; Prof. 
Frank P. Underhill writes of the “Cost of 
Adequate Nutrition,” and Guy W. Mallon of 
“The Sherman Act and Business.” Besides 
sound book reviews there are articles by Prof. 
H. S. Canby on “The Rare Earth of Nor- 
mandy”; by Prof. Edward Thorstenberg on 
“The Historical Existence of Fairies”; by 
Lady Gregory on “The Irish Theater and the 
People,” and by Prof. Charles A. Bennett on 
“The Plays of John M. Synge.” 


..Synge’s art is the subject, also, of an 
article in the December Fortnightly.. Mr Dar- 
rel Figgis says of the preface to “The Tinker’s 
Wedding” (which is, perhaps, the least valu- 
able of Synge’s plays) : 


“There he ranks drama with the symphon ny, claim- 
ing that it is the function of neither to ‘teach or 
prove anything.’ . . He goes on, however, to 
speak of the necessity of humor in drama; nd there- 
with his” criticism comes more closely home to him- 
self. . . For the result is so deeply sardonic 
as nearly to overleap humor into the further deeps ot 
actual tragedy. i The blade ot the dramatist 
searches too deeply into the secrets of living. It 
seems sometimes as tho the dramatist’s energy ot! 
thought swept him past his artistic intention.” 


.Yet the contributor to the Fortnightly 
is persuaded that “the art of J. M. Synge will 
abide.” 


“For he brooded on beauty; the very pages of his 
prose topography are alive with it. He brooded on 
the soul of man; even when describing the inhabitants 
of Aran, Wicklow, or Kerry; he does. not paint ex- 
ternals, he conveys essences; he does not describe 
pictures, he carries atmospheres and moods thru the 
mind. And if sometimes his brooding conveys a 
sense of utter desolation, it is a ‘desolation that is 
mixed everywhere with the supreme beauty of the 
world.’ Such a mood does not achieve a bulk ot 
work. Moreover, he died young. But he found his 
30ul; he found beauty; and he found the art that 
could enable him to express one in terms of the 
other.” 
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....An addition is made to volume nine of 
the New English Dictionary, edited by Sir 
James A. H. Murray, in the fascicule Simple— 
Sleep (Henry Frowde; $1.25). Here there are 
1,611 main words; in all, 2,408 entries ex- 
plained, and a total of 3,277 entries. Single 
(verb) figures as two main words, the for- 
mer with nine subordinate entries, several of 
these still further specialized; but we do not 
tind there the baseball use of the verb, which 
is certainly no more rare than the sense of 
the word in hunting (“to pick out and chase 
separately”), the nautical use of it, the pro- 
vincialism (U. S.) which applies it to the gait 
of a horse, or the railway expression (“Just 
before Penybont the track singles for a short 
tunnel’). The excellence of this dictionary 
and its approach to perfect completeness de- 
mands no reiteration. The work will be com- 
plete in ten volumes, at prices ranging from 
$13 to’ $16 per volume. 


....It is a pleasure to welcome a new vol- 
ume in the “Musician’s Library,” published by 
the Oliver Ditson Company at $1.50 each in 
paper. $2.50 in cloth. The new volume is Onc 
Hundred Folksongs of All Nations, edited by 
Granville Bantock, for medium voice. Great 
Britain and Ireland are represented by fiftecn 
songs, the United States by five (if we in- 
clude two Indian numbers), Germany iy 
eleven. Eleve:. is the largest share accorded 
to any country, and the Oriental lands are 
given only one or two songs each—as are 
some of the smaller European nations. The 
translations are the weakest part of the vol- 
ume. It is to be hoped that the French and 
German songs, at least, will be sung by most 
of the amateurs who will delight in this vol- 
ume in the original; for the translator works 
deadly havoc when he attacks lieder. 


....David Graham Phillips left four novels 
ready for publication when he died. The first 
of these to be published is The Conflict (Ap- 
pletons; $1.30), the story of class struggle in 
a Western city. The hero is the editor of 
The New Day, a labor league organ; the 
heroine, a girl rich and energetic, who seeks 
an outlet for her executive ability in some 
form of social service. Mr. Phillips’ novels 
always seem accomplished by main strength; 
a product of crude power. We waited for 
him to do finer things than came from his 
busy pen, and when it was struck from his 
fingers, there was a sense of loss out of pro- 
portion to the value of the work he haa ac- 
complished, because we looked for a ripening 
of his genius, and results less harsh and bit- 
ter. The Conflict is not unlike its predeces- 
sors, altho Selma, the woman journalist, is 
more gently treated than was his wont in de- 
picting the characters of women. 


Pebbles 


“Sune left me for some motive or another.” 
“Probably another.”—Lippincott’s. 


“| UNDERSTAND they are going to revise the 
football rules right away.” 

“Yes. They all agree there should be an 
entirely new assortment of accidents.”—Cleve 
land Plain Dealer. 


AN eminent architect declares that the Na 
tional Capitol will not last more than 500 
years. But even so the Lorimer hearings can 
be transferred across the street to the Con 
gressional Library.—Providence Journal. 


Mrs. Epirh Wuarton, according to the 
Minneapolis Journal, was talking in the salon 
of La Provence about the spoiled children 1 
millionaires. 

“They are spoiled even by their tutors,” she 
said. “I know a little Riverside Drive multi- 
millionaire whose education proceeds every 
morning in this fashion: 

“*What State is this, Master Clarence?’ 

“ “Pennsylvania.” 

“‘Right! Quite right!’ cried the tutor. 
‘Only it happens to be inhabited vy Califor- 
nians. Pennsylvania, Master Clarence, is a lit- 
tle higher up.’ 

“Then the tutor says: 

“Will you be so good as to tell me, Master 
Clarence, what Parmentier introduced ?’ 

“‘The oyster,’ says the little boy. 

““The oyster? Quite correct,’ cries the 
tutor. ‘The oyster of the poor—in other 
words, that is to say, the potato.’ 

“Then they turn to literature. 

“‘What can you tell me, Master Clarence, 
about Zola’s works?’ 

“No answer. 

“Excellent! Perfect,’ declares the tutor. 
‘The less said about Zola’s works the better!” 


WASHINGTON. 
(With apoiogies to Browning.) 
O to be in Washington when Congress is on 


tap. 
.) to hear the Speaker’s gavel come down with 
! 


a rap! 

O to oat ten Bailey sulking while La Follette 
fills the air, 

Who is not the least majestic, for the most 
of him is hair! 

O to see insurgents surging round committees 
here and there, 

Presidential booms a-plenty, little leaven in 
the lump— 

Democratic cats a-watching for an easy place 
to jump; 

Clark and Underwood keep smiling, Har- 
mon-y belies its name; 

Bosses of assorted sizes, eager to be in the 
game, 

Swarming, buzzing, seeking, begging—in both 
parties it’s the same. 

O to be in Washington when Congress fills 
the eye! 

O " = S legislator then, or now, or bye-and- 
pye 

—New York Evening Sun. 
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Taft, Roosevelt and Peace 


Witutram H. Tarr is President of the 
United States. Theodore Roosevelt has 
been. They are our two most distin- 
guished citizens. Last week each gave 
notable utterance to his views on the 
arbitration treaties negotiated by Secre- 
tary Knox with England and France. 

These treaties have now been before 
the public for several months. They 
have been the object of the most minute 
scrutiny by statesmen, publicists, pacifists 
and militarists. All the arguments pro 
and con that can be made have been 
made. They will come before the Senate 
for final consideration in a few days. 

The opposing views, therefore, of 
President Taft and ex-President Roose- 
velt may be taken as the last words that 
can be said on either side of the question. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in a long editorial in 
last week’s Outlook, vehemently opposes 
the ratification of the treaties. Such 
phrases as “farce,” “contemptible hy- 
pocrisy,” “insincere promises impossible 
of performance,” “unctuous and odious 
hypocrisy,” etc., are unsparingly used. 
Tho one of his editorial colleagues is re- 
ported to have said that the keynote of 





Mr. Roosevelt’s character is “a passion 
for patriotism,” he offers the spectacle to 
the nations of the world of a man who 
has held the highest and most dignified 
office in the gift of the nation, actually 
defaming the Administration—controlled 
by his own party and his own chosen 
successor—and accusing it of “hypoc- 
risy” and “insincerity.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, has plainly 
stated his objections to the treaties and 
they are entitled to respectful considera- 
tion. 

In the first 
pletely avoids 


place his editorial com- 
any endorsement of the 
report of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, to the effect that these treaties 
are “unconstitutional.” This is a highly 
significant omission and would seem to 
indicate that Mr. Roosevelt realizes the 
speciousness of that plea. 

He is apparently too sagacious to allow 
himself to be put in opposition to such 
constitutional authorities as Taft, Knox, 
Root, Moore, Edmunds, Baldwin, Bur- 
ton, and even The Outlook on this issue. 

His fundamental objection, however, 
to the treaties he states thus: 

“I do not believe that we can afford to ar- 
bitrate questions of vital interest and national 
honor, or questions of settled American pol- 
icy. 

He thinks that we would break any 
treaties if we had to refer to arbitration 
certain vital issues, and that “would tell 
against peace.” Tho he does not ex- 
plicitly state it, he must distrust unlimit- 
ed arbitration, either because there is 
danger that the court might not mete 
out justice, or else that some of our con- 
tentions and desires would have no 
standing in equity. 

Now what does Mr. Taft say: Last 
Saturday evening, the day after Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attack on him appeared, he 
spoke at the Citizens’ Peace Banquet in 
this city. 

The way to bring about peace, says 
the President in effect, is for the nations 
to agree to settle all their disputes with 
each other by arbitration, the de- 
cision of the tribunal to be enforced by 
public opinion, or, if that is not sufficient, 
by a system of penalties or even by force. 
He holds that, owing to our geographi- 
cal isolation, lack of entangling alliances, 
disinterested motives and great influence 
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abroad, we are expected and entitled to 
lead in this movement. The first step 
toward this goal is for us to initiate with 
our mother country, Great Britain, and 
our great sister Republic, France, arbi- 
tration treaties in which we agree to de- 
throne war and enthrone law as a means 
of settling all our differences. For this 
purpose he has negotiated two treaties. 
For his part he would be willing to agree 
to have the treaties framed so that the 
Hague Court itself should determine 
everything, including the question 
whether a dispute was “justiciable” or 
not, but that seemed to be going too far 
for the present, so the Joint High Com- 
mission was created, consisting of three 
nationals from each country, .to whom 
would be referred the detail of whether 
a question was justiciable. If the Joint 
High Commission should decide a dis- 
pute to be justiciable he would submit 
the preliminary “comprimis” that would 
send it to The Hague to the Senate for 
its advice and consent. In that way he 
fully conserves whatever prerogatives 
the Senate may have in the matter. 

The President says that other nations 
are ready to join with us in similar peace 
pacts as soon as the English and French 
treaties are confirmed, and he therefore 
proposes to negotiate similar treaties of 
unlimited scope as far and as fast as he 
can. In other words, he looks upon the 
English and French treaties as the be- 
ginning of a movement which will ulti- 
mately result in a network of unlimited 
arbitration treaties between all the na- 
tions of the world, and that, of course, 
would be nothing less than a realization 
of Tennyson’s dream of the federation of 
the world. 

Now the issue thus stated between 
Mr. Roosevelt.and Mr. Taft is perfectly 
simple and perfectly easy to understand. 
Which leader will the American people 
follow ? 

Our readers know the position of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. Let us restate it. We 
hold that the world is now living under 
two systems of ethics—Christian for in 
dividuals, pagan for nations, tho there 
is no double standard in the moral world. 
Mr. Roosevelt is apparently satisfied 
with things as they are. Mr. Taft actual- 
ly proposes to elevate international law 
to the high plane now occupied by pri- 


vate law, and has taken the first practi- 
cal step in that direction. 

President Roosevelt sees the possibili- 
ties of the miscarriage of justice thru 
arbitration. It scares him. President 
Taft says we might as well abolish courts 
of law, because there may be a bad 
judge or an unjust decision. He is not 
afraid to trust the honor of thé United 
States to the decision of an impartial 
tribunal, and he sees no especial difficulty 
in getting such a tribunal. The veteran 
ex-Senator Edmunds best states this 
point at issue when he says: 

“The always possible injustice in an arbitral 
judgment is infinitely less than the certain 
horrors of war both to the victor and van- 
quished.” 

Many observing people now think that 
Mr. Roosevelt is seeking a renomination 
for the Presidency. Mr. Taft is unques- 
tionably a candidate to succeed himself. 
Both men have made good and great 
Presidents in their. own separate ways 
as far as national affairs are concerned. 
Internationally speaking, however, Mr. 
Roosevelt lags behind, and in the present 
instance he has failed to see that the is- 
sues involved in the treaties are primarily 
moral and not political. President Taft, 
on the other hand, has already taken the 
farthest step ever attempted toward the 
goal of universal peace ; and he has only 
begun. 

Which shall the ieader be, Taft or 
Roosevelt ? 

& 


The Greatest Thing in 1911 

WE are going into 1912 with a year 
behind us packed full of big events. 
Which has been the grandest, the most 
stirring in its effect on American life 
and character, and on the prospective 
future? This is a question that a good 
many would answer off hand, we pre- 
sume, and would specify the broken 


power of corporate capital to be a dic 
tator of investment, of wages, of wat! 
and peace. But this we owe rather mors 


to Roosevelt and antecedent years. Per 
haps it has been in 1911 that for the 
first time we have been confident of that 
readjustment of capital and labor which 
will give to labor its fair share of pro- 
duction, and will render capital amen- 
able to supreme law, 
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The Peace Treaties, with the splen- 
did growth of international law and 
the broad sunshine that illuminates 
the peace maxim of Christianity, “On 
earth peace, good will to men!” will also 
make 1911 memorable. We are a good 
stride ahead of one year ago in our 
ability to bring the people into one 
world-wide organization of good will. 
But with all this the abominable waste 
of war habits is not checked. Navies 
squander our wealth and multiply our 
taxes; but costly vessels are built to rot 
and not to fight—of that we are almost 
sure. The Moroccan struggle has 
brought to sight only a selfish scramble, 
while the Tripolitan embroglio is hate- 
ful not only elementally, but for its un- 
timeliness. There is nothing noble in 
this quarter, nor is there anything any- 
where on the horizon that does not 
inake one ashamed of the savagery that 
has outlived war ages. 

The superb coronation in England, 
and the enormously expensive Durbar 
in India cannot seem to the twentieth 
century anything more than as surviving 
relics of a brute force age, when the will 
of the man outweighed the will of the 
people. In reality nothing has occurred 
at Delhi or elsewhere elementally differ- 
ent from that which has occurred in 
India ever since the Mogul Akbar. Our 
age cannot be congratulated on in- 
creased glitter and more pretentious 
exhibitions of power. It is not the 
forces that destroy, nor the power that 
dominates, that we are hereafter to con- 
sider; but it is the forces that evolve 
wealth and wisdom and the power that 
makes for righteousness. The question 
is how much more of light and truth 
and human brotherhood have we accum- 
ulated? By far better is the response 
from old England as to her standing 
with the future, when she curbs the 
power of rank, and in divers ways un- 
dertakes to abolish the extremes of 
poverty. 

What will come out of woman suf- 
frage 1911 has made us question, but it 
has not solved the problem. It plainly 
is not a matter that is going to end with 
the casting of more ballots. It is sure 
as the stars in the heavens that the two 
sexes must hereafter learn to co-operate 
in the higher fields of human exertion, 


as in the earlier and simpler forms of 
life they co-operated in the field. Nei- 
ther is the wreckage of homes and fami- 
lies, and the permanent disturbance of 
the common-sense conclusions of 
humanity, to be the conclusion. We 
will see what 1912 has to say on this 
point. 

The rejuvenation of China can almost 
be set down to 1911. The refacing of 
one-third of the whole world toward 
democratic principles, and that evolution 
of social life which has found its best 
expression in our States, is surely mak- 
ing our faith in humanity axiomatic, 
and rendering a political miracle natural 
law. Some of us live who can remem- 
ber when China held us to be barbari- 
ans; and we were nearly as narrow in 
our judgment of the Chinese. Human 
brotherhood is making strides no faster 
than the increased capacity of knowing 
ourselves. 

The struggle of labor to stand at par 
with capital has gone thru fire, and 
smells of smirching smoke. We have 
probably got it written in indelible letters 
that hereafter this world is to be guided 
in its evolutions, not by force, but by 
argument. The power of the people as 
a democracy in business as well as in 
politics, including all classes and ranks, 
has increased perceptibly. We are in- 
venting new and simpler methods of 
finding.out the thought and the will of 
the people concerning questions of com- 
mon interest. There is an old term 
which we use carelessly, common sense, 
but we mean by it the conclusion of the 
ages, the summed up opinion of man- 
kind. The effort of democracy at pres- 
ent is more and more to find out the 
common sense that underlies ballots. 

Socially nothing finer has been devel- 
oped than the emphatic swing of the 
Church toward social fellowship; the re- 
birth of democracy in religion ; the grow- 
ing fellowship of political economy and 
religious thought, of right and righteous- 
ness. It looks now as if we should 
make a good deal less of separating 
Church and State, and a good deal more 
of making them coherently able to co- 
operate. In reality there is but one end 
of all human effort, that is betterment. 
The Church is finding this out. 

But we are still wandering about in 
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our search for the greatest thing 
achieved in 1911. Look the world over 
as carefully as you please, and study his- 
tory as a philosopher or as a man of 
events; you will come back to find that 
the enormously broadened and glorified 
position of agriculture affords the most 
hopeful field for our inquisition. Noth- 
ing else in American ‘ife during the last 
few years has anywhere near equaled in 
its helpful influence, individua:!y or so- 
cially, the work of the agricultural forces 


in our United States and thruout civiliza- . 


tion; for already internationalism has its 
agricultural institute in imperial Rome 
an institute that means the organic ef- 
fort of forty nations to co-operate in mu- 
tual helpfulness. 

Certainly not the most imposing, but 
really the noblest agricultural achieve- 
ment of 1911 is that of vastly enlarging 
the food -products of our American 
farms. Last month a score of boys were 
the guests of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington. They were 
champions of boys’ corn clubs from as 
many corn States. Each one had a meas- 
ured acre of ground in which to do his 
hest. Young as they were they stood for 
the new agriculture which is to rule the 
world and feed the millions. Each had 
hefore him the census report that the 
average corn crop of the United States 
has heretofore been fourteen and a half 
bushels to. the acre. And at the end of 
the season the champions were selected 
by their records, and the highest crop, 
that of a lad from Mississippi, was two 
hundred and twenty-seven bushels to the 
acre, at a cost of fourteen cents a bushel. 

Another lad of Alabama raised two 
hundred and twelve bushe!s to the acre, 
at a trifle over seven cents a bushel. Two 
or three of our agricultural stations, 
during this same year, had lifted the 
record to between forty-five and fifty 
bushels to the acre. The American bov 
had beaten his masters. It was an event 
well worth the glorifying that it received. 
The boys were provided with trips to 
Washington; were introduced to Presi- 
dent Taft, and, all in all, were the heroes 
of 1911. They did not teceive a Nobel 
Prize, as they well might have done, but 
they received diplomas from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washirzton. 


There is no mistake about it. Our 


agriculture has received an impulse that 
can scarcely be reckoned in figures or de- 
scribed in words. During 1912 we shall 
bury our heads in political struggles, but 
in the hands of those who cannot yet vote 
lies the problem of abolishing poverty 
and feeding a reduplicated population. 
Mr. J. J. Hill warned us that American 
agriculture would not be able to provide 
for the vastly increasing population as 
it would be summed up in 1950. He did 
not count on the American boy and the 
new training. We know-now that our 
soil will not only feed those whom we 
fairly expect to count into the census of 
1950, but many times that number. 


st 
The Mystery of Dr. Sun 


THE flitting, elusive Dr. Sun, man of 
inystery, has appeared at last, visible in 
the flesh, received in triumph in Nan- 
king, and chosen President of the Re- 
public of China, which he has for so 
many years sought to create. But who 
is he? We will tell. 

Sun Yat-sen was born forty-six years 
ago in Canton, a city which has been a 
hotbed of rebellion for many years. He 
is, like Yuan Shih-kai, a Chinese and not 
a Manchu. In his boyhood he was 
brought to Hawaii and attended the 
Iolani College under the charge of 
Bishop Willis. The Honolulu Friend 
tells the story of his early life. It was 
there that he became a convert to Chris- 
tian faith, and on his return to China he 
met so much opposition, and even perse- 
cution for this reason, that he returned 
to his sympathetic friends in Hawaii, 
Chinese and American, who welcomed 
the youth ostracised at home, for that 
was nearly thirty years ago. ‘Thus for 
the first time driven out of China he was 
received to their homes by Chinese 
friends, two of whom are now deacons 
in the Fort Street Chinese Church, and 
one of whom, Mr. C. K. Ai, took him 
out to take a steamer in the offing on his 
return again to China, passage for which 
had been secured by the aid of a Chinese 
gentleman and two Americans. Thus the 
young man, whose name is now known 
all over the world, went on to meet the 
destiny awaiting him. 

Arrived again in China he was later 
baptized by the Rev. Dr. Hager, of the 








American Board Mission in Hongkong, 
and for several years studied medicine 
in Canton under the medical missionary, 
Dr. Ken, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, and later in the College of 
Medicine in Hongkong. He obtained 
his diploma in 1892 and began practice 
in Macao. Here he became associated 
in a political movement carried on by the 
‘Young China” party, which first sought 
peaceful methods of reform, but devel- 
oped into an anti-dynastic movement. 
When in danger of arrest he was com- 
pelled for the second time to leave China, 
and he returned to Honolulu, where for 
a while in 1896 he remained, but before 
long went to San Francisco and thence 
to England, where he made his home in 
London with Mr. and Mrs. Cantlie, dear 
friends whom he had known in China, 
where Mr. Cantlie was his teacher. 

But he was still known to the Chinese 
authorities as a dangerous revolutionist ; 
and he was adroitly inveigled into the 
Chinese Embassy and there forcibly im- 
prisoned for thirteen days, with the in- 
tention of smuggling him back to China 
as insane, there doubtless to be beheaded. 
In 1907 he published the story in a book 
entitled ‘““Kidnaped in London.” It is a 
thrilling account of harrowing experi- 
ences. Imprisoned in a doubly locked 
and barred room, reported to be a luna- 
tic, surrounded by a cordon of Chinese 
and English servants and attaches of the 
Embassy, it seemed impossible to escape. 
Already passage had been taken for him. 
At last he was able to send a line thru an 
attendant to a faithful English friend, 
who brought the matter to the British 
Foreign Office, and Lord Salisbury de- 
manded his release. As an illustration 
of his religious spirit we quote the fol- 
lowing from his book: 

“My despair was complete, and only by 
prayer to God could I gain any comfort. Still 
the dreary days and still more dreary nights 
went on, and but for the comfort afforded me 
by prayer I believe I should have gone mad. 
After my release I related to Mr. Cantlie how 
prayer was my one hope, and told him how | 
should never forget the feeling that seemed 
to take possession of me as I rose from my 
knees on the morning of Friday, October 16, 
a feeling of calmness, hopefulness and con- 
fidence, that assured me my prayer was heard, 
and filled me with hope that all would yet 
be well.” 

From this time on Dr. Sun devoted 
himself to the task of ridding China of 
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the Manchu domination. He traveled 
over England and the United States and 
Hawaii. A price of $50,000 was put on 
his head, dead or alive. The Empress 
Dowager was willing to forgive others, 
but not Dr. Sun. He organized the revo- 
lution. Chinese were secretly drilled in 
halls, thousands of them, under Ameri- 
can officers, and the nucleus formed of 
an army of men who went to China and 
there gathered and led recruits. All the 
Chinese in this country are with him and 
freely gave money for the cause. In 
1906 he printed for private circulation an 
appeal to Americans for aid, as special 
friends of China. He said: 

“We must appeal to the people of the United 
States in particular for your sympathy and 
support, either moral or material, because you 
are the pioneers of western civilization in 
Japan; because we intend to model our new 
government after yours; and, above all, be- 
cause you are the champion of liberty and de- 
mocracy. We hope we may find many La- 
fayettes among you.” 

After years of planning and plotting, 
recognized by the Chinese as their wise 
leader, accepted as such even by the 
diplomat Wu Ting-fang, his only rival, 
Yuan Shih-kai, who still holds to the 
throne, Dr. Sun has just been elected by 
the military conference in Naiuking as 
the first President of the Republic of 
China, and at present it appears as if the 
republican delegates in the other confer- 
ence at Shanghai, representing the two 
parties, republican and imperialist, would 
accept him. 

We do not yet know what the conclu- 
sion may be. Reports from Shanghai, 
that great factory of rumors, are conflict- 
ing. We are told that Dr. Sun’s election 
as President is farcical, and again that 
it will surely be confirmed. It may be 
he, or Yuan Shih-kai, or some other man 
who will be chosen, but the empire is 
doomed, and a republic after the Ameri- 
can pattern is assured unless all signs 
fail. When we recall the savage perse- 
cutions not two hundred years ago of the 
Christian followers of the Jesuit Ricci, it 
would seem as if time were bringing its 
blessed revenges ; for the first President 
of the Republic of China is likely to be 
Dr. Sun, whose fervid Christian faith 
equals his ardent patriotism, or Yuan 
Shih-kai, who chooses to educate his 
sons in Christian mission schools. And 
‘'t is not to Russia or Germany or Great 
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Britain that the Chinese reformers go 
for their inspiration and pattern of gov- 
ernment, but to our American Republic. 


oe 
The Cost of Living 


Pror. IrvING FIsHER, of Yale Uni- 
versity, made an address on the 11th 
ult. in St. Louis. A brief press dis- 
patch, published on the 13th in many 
newspapers, gave the following report 
of his remarks: 

“Malaria, hookworm and alcohol are three 
of the greatest factors producing the high cost 
of living, said Professor Irving Fisher in an 
address yesterday at the City Clut. He recom- 
mended an international commission to eradi- 
cate these diseases and study the cost of liv- 
ing in all countries. He acquitted the Trusts 
of blame for high prices.” 

This was grotesquely inaccurate and 
misleading. The annoyance caused by 
such misrepresentation led Professor 
Fisher to publish a brief statement, of 
which the following is a part: 

“I did not say that malaria, the hookworm 
and alcoholism were responsible for the rise in 
the cost of living. On the contrary, I said 
that the cost of disease had always been with 
us and was not in the least responsible for the 
recent rise in the cost of living or any hard- 
ships connected with it. It is also not true 
that I suggested an international commission 
to eliminate disease, or that I acquitted Trusts 
altogether of a share in the rise in the cost 
of living. I said that the causes of the world- 
wide rise of prices were a matter of dispute, 
and that therefore there should be appointed 
an international commission to make an au- 
thoritative investigation of that subject. I 
also said that in my opinion the chief cause 
of the rise of prices was the great production 
of gold and the consequent inflation of the 
world’s currencies’ 

Those who are familiar with Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s writings on this subject, 
some of which have been contributed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, know what his 
views are as to the effect of the enlarged 
output of gold. 

Last week, the Director of the Mint 
published his estimate of the output in 
1911. It is $466,000,000, or $14,000,000 
more than the quantity produced in 
1910. The figures in a table showing 
the annual output for a series of years 
are impressive. The value has risen to 
$466,000,000 from $262,000,000 ten 
years ago, and only $130,000,000 twenty 
years ago. From 1880 to I the 
annual product was only a little in ex- 


cess of $100,000,000, the average for 
those years hav'ng been $104,300,000. 
The three great gold-producing coun- 
tries are the: United States, Africa and 
Australia. In recent years this country 
has shown a small gain; the Australian 
output has declined; but the gold from 
Africa, owing to the wonderful develop- 
ment of mining in the Transvaal, has 
grown in ten years from only $9,000,000 
to $191,000,000. We are not saying that 
the rise of prices should be ascribed to 
the gold flood alone. But we are con- 
vinced that of all the causes this has 
been the most effective. 

Professor Fisher some time ago sug- 
gested that there should be inquiry by 
an international commission, and for 
this proposition he has gained the sup- 
port of prominent economists and states- 
men in Europe. He would have our 
Government take the first step. He pre- 
sided last’ week at a meeting of the 
American Economic Association, when 
the subject was discussed. The princi- 
pal address was made by him, but sev- 
eral Senators, as well as the economists 
present, took part in the discussion. 
The proposition relating to a commis- 
sion was generally approved, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to report this ap- 
proval to President Taft. 

While Professor Fisher thinks that 
the increased annual supply of gold is 
the chief cause of the higher cost of liv- 
ing, he does not overlook several other 
causes, to each of which some weight 
should be given. There are certain 
causes which may be found in one coun- 
try but not in another. There is at least 
one cause which is world wide. 

One of the papers read at the meeting 
of the association was the work of the 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Hospital for Consumptives at Boston, 
who said at the beginning: 

“Every indication points to the conclusion 
that commodity prices will continue to rise. 
Inasmuch as this rise will not be accom- 
panied by an equal advance of wages, thie pos- 
sibilities of industrial, political and other 
troubles which will result as a consequence are 
unbounded. This condition only fertilizes the 
field of radical agitation, and makes possible 
all kinds of ignorant, misdirected, and insin- 
cere attacks on established forms of govern- 
ment. For the reason that the causes under- 


lying this advance of commodity prices are in- 
ternational, agreement as to the exact facts 
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should also be international, and whatever 
remedies are possible can best be worked out 
by an international commission; so that an 
attempt may be made to put them into effect 
all over the world at the same time.” 

Such an investigation and such an 
agreement, he thought, would tend to 
prevent war: 


“An international agreement would serve a 
useful purpose in furthering the aspirations 
for international peace. Any scientific report 
as to the result of the waste of war and mili- 
tarism, in diminishing production, while in- 
creasing demand, would be of the first im- 
portance, because war is the first of the evils 
of the world to be attacked. An international 
agreement showing the effect of the waste of 

war on the cost of living would help to drive 
home the fact that the burden of militarism is 
felt each time every family sits down to a 
~ and is a shadow thrown over their whole 
ife 


We shall be glad to hear that the 
President has asked for authority to in- 
vite other nations to join the United 
States in creating a commission, and 
that the authority has been granted. 


a 
The Convention Habit 


THE trade unionists are not the only 
people or the first people to discover 
what may be done by understanding and 
joint action. Long ago reformers dis- 
covered the enlivening effect of a session 
where the “Cause” may be discussed and 
the faithful encouraged. Long ago sci- 
entific men began to organize into na- 
tional societies, with meetings, papers, 
discussions and violent differences of 
opinion. History, politics and . eco- 
nomics, subjects in which Americans are 
particularly interested, claim their place 
among scientific subjects to be investi- 
gated, reported upon, and applied to the 
public good. 

Each of these three branches of learn- 
ing is now represented by numerous as- 
sociations. Together the three associa- 
tions now count about 7,000 members, 
and thru a series of meetings running 
thru more than twenty-five years the 
habitués have enjoyed many friendly 
meetings and not a few combats. Fre- 
quently the three associations have met 
together, but this year the American 
Economic Association went to Washing- 
ton and the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and its younger sister, the 
American Political Scientific Association, 
joined forces in a lively meeting at Buf- 
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falo from December 27 to December 20. 
The president of the American Histor1- 
cal Association, Prof. William M. 
Sloane, of Columbia University, opened 
the meeting with an address on the 
“Substance and Vision of History,” 
which was a claim for the place of his- 
tory as a science comparable to the nat- 
ural sciences in methods and in its dis- 
coveries of fixt laws. The Historical 
Association in its twenty-seventh annual 
meeting included several groups and af- 
filiated bodies, such as the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, the Con- 
ference of State and Local Historical 
Societies and the Conference of Teach- 
ers of History, each of which has its 
session. Among the foreign visitors who 
took part in the proceedings were Prof. 
Charles Diehl, the well known expert in 
Byzantine history, and French exchange 
professor to Harvard College, and Mr. 
H. W. V. Temperly, fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge University. Sessions 
were held on ancient history, southwest- 
ern history, European history and Brit- 


ish imperial problems. 


The Political Science Association, 
which was holding its eighth annual 
meeting, has already 1,600 members and 
seems likely to rival the two older socie- 
ties in numbers and the interest of its 
work. The tendency toward a practical 
treatment of governmental problems was 
reflected in the address of the president, 
Governor Baldwin, of Connecticut, on 
“The Progressive Unfolding of the 
Powers of the United States,” and in 
most of the sessions the principal sub- 
jects discussed were courts and judges 
as governing powers, State constitutions, 
the county problem in municipal gov- 
ernment, and efficient State government, 
led off by Herbert Croly, author of the 


‘widely read book “The Promise of 


American Life.” A joint session was 
held on Anglo America and Latin 
America, in which Mr. Henry Gil, an 
Argentine, now studying at the Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania, captured the audi- 
ence with his graceful, indomitable in- 
sistence that there is no term “Latin 
America ” which could rightfully include 
the feeble little States of Central Amer- 
ica and also big countries like the Ar- 
gentine, which are destined to rival the 
United States in wealth and the power 
of self defense. The American Histori- 
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cal Association ended by an excursion 
to and session at Cornell University. The 
Political Science Association adjourned 
to Toronto, where it was hospitably en- 
tertained by the -president of the uni- 
versity. For the first time the Political 
Science Association set on foot several 
committees and investigation, which are 
to report from time to time, among 
them a commission on State Constitu- 
tions, both associations are to meet in 
Boston in December, 1912, where the 
president of the Historical Association 
will be Theodore Roosevelt, author of 
“Winning of the West,” and large con- 
tributor to the first-hand material on 
American government. 


st 
The Economists at Washington 


THe Economic Association met at 
Washington, where also assembled the 
large membership of the American 
Association for the. Advancement of 
Science. With the economists met the 
American Sociological Society, the 
American Statistical Association and the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. 

So large a gathering of learned bodies 
would have taxed the resources of a 
smaller town, and some fear had been 
felt that the sectional meetings would 
suffer because of the temptation to 
social enjoyment which such a congre- 
gation would offer, and the opportunity 
for sight-seeing afforded by the national 
capital. As it turned out, however, the 
(liscussions were extraordinarily well at- 
tended, and the meetings had a more 
intellectual quality than has sometimes 
been observed when fewer counter 
attractions were competing with the pro- 
gram. 

It had wisely been decided to limit the 
social features of the occasion. One 
invitation to a general reception was 
accepted, that extended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Mrs. McVeagh at 
their home. A great many members 
and guests of the associations accepted 
the personal invitation which was sent to 
each one and carried home with them 
an extremely pleasant impression of the 
gracious hospitality of their host and 
hostess, 


The chief event on the program was, 
of course, the luncheon in the large ban- 
queting hall of the Hotel Raleigh, 
Thursday noon, when President Taft, as 
the guest of honor, made an address 
which was listened to with close atten- 
tion and warm approval, in explanation 
and defense of the proposition to bring 
Federal expenditures into correlation 
and proportion thru the device of a 
properly organized budget. The Presi- 
dent made it clear that his own interest 
in this proposed reform is sincere, and 
that he has very much at heart the re- 
quest which he will make to Congress to 
continue the existence and activities of 
the Efficiency Commission. 

Perhaps the most exciting session— 
that of the economists on Thursday 
morning, when the report of the Tariff 
Board was discussed—was less impor- 
tant from a scientific standpoint than 
some others. Professor Emery, chair- 
man of the Tariff Board, summarized 
and defended the report, and Prof. H. 
Parker Willis sharply arraigned it. Pro- 
fessor Willis’s reputation as a master 
of data of polemic value and of the sar- 
castic resources of the English language 
did not suffer abatement on this occa- 
sion, but the opposing cohorts of pro- 
tectionism and free trade lost no desert- 
ers, and probably everybody went forth 
from the scene of conflict neither much 
wiser nor any less firm in his faith than 
when he entered. It may not be true 
that protectionists and free traders are 
born and not made, but if made they are 
fashioned by other forces than those of 
ratiocination. 

An altogether different impression was 
left by the joint session of the Economic 
Association and the Sociclogical Society 
on Friday morning when the theme was 
“The Selection of Population by Migra- 
tion”; by the session of the Sociological 
Society on Thursday morning, for the 
consideration of “The City as a Socializ- 
ing Agency,” and by the Thursday even- 
ing session of the same society on 
“Recreation as a Public Function.” The 
convention room of the Raleigh was in- 
adequate to accommodate the assembly 
-hat desired to hear Miss Jane Addams, 
of Hull House, whose plea for the rec- 
ognition of a proper provision of recrea- 
tion opportunities as a necessary public 











function in urban communities was one 
of the most cogent public addresses Miss 
Addams has ever delivered. It included 
a keen analysis of the social forces that 
play upon the minds of millions of chil- 
dren in our American cities, and clearly 
pointed the way to those educational ef- 
forts that make for’an honest and clean 
democracy in opposition to mob rule, 
gang rule and boss rule. Bearing upon 
the same problem and a thoughtful con- 
tribution to our concrete knowledge was 
the careful paper read by Dr. Frederic 
C. Howe on Thursday morning on “The 
City Plan as the Physical Basis of Urban 
Life.” 

Two aspects of the migration question 
were presented on Friday morning, one 
the restriction of immigration in a paper 
by Prof. H. P. Fairchild, of Yale, the 
other, the significance of emigration in a 
paper by W. W. Husband, secretary of 
the Immigration Commission. Professor 
Fairchild’s plea for a strict governmental 
control of immigration, carried to the 
point of authoritatively placing every im- 
migrant after arrival in America and 
keeping him under probation for a time, 
and for limiting immigration to admis- 
sions from one country, or a group of 
selected countries each year, did not meet 
with much approval. Prof. Emily Green 
Balch, of Wellesley, whose extensive 
personal study of immigrant populations 
here and abroad has won the respect of 
all persons who really know something 
of the subject; Prof” Walter F. Willcox, 
whose clear statistical analyses disposed 
of two or three of the more pessimistic 
popular fallacies about the immigrant, 
and Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, who spoke 
from the inside knowledge of a member 
of the Immigration Commission, all dis- 
sented vigorously from one or more of 
Professor Fairchild’s suggestions. 

Other sectional meetings of the asso- 
ciations were of no less value as contri- 
butions to fact and practical effort than 
these which have been selected for men- 
tion because of their general interest. 
All were largely attended, and the audi- 
ence which gathered to hear the presi- 
dential addresses of Professor Giddings, 
of the Sociological Society, who spoke 
on “The Quality of Civilization,” and of 
Professor Farnham, of the Economic 
Association, who spoke on “The Eco- 
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nomic Utilization of History,” was one 
of the largest gatherings in the history 
of these societies. There may have been 
meetings of the economists and sociolo- 
gists as interesting and worth while as 
this one last week was, but there has 
been none better. 


& 
How Was the [mn all the recent discus- 
Money Used? ‘Sion of the elevenih- 


hour raising of a fund 
of $240,000 or $260,000 to be expended 
for the Republican nominees in the cam- 
paign of 1904, little or nothing has been 
said about the ways in which the money 
was used. There have been hundreds of 
columns about the attitude and motives 
and alleged agreements of the chief 
actors, but scarcely any curiosity as to 
the final distribution or allotment of the 
dollars has been manifested. In the 
memorable letter to Sidney Webster, the 
late Edward H. Harriman said that at 
the request of Mr. Roosevelt, who told 
him that money was needed for the cam- 
paign in New York State, he raised “the 
whole amount,” which was given to 
Treasurer Bliss and Chairman Cortel- 
you. He added: 

“This amount enabled the New York State 
Committee to continue its work, with the re- 
sult that at least 50,006 votes were turned in 
the city of New York alone, making a differ- 
ence of 100,000 votes in the general result.” 
Mr. Sheldon now says that the money 
was raised, “about a week before elec- 
tion,” $160,000 by Mr. Harriman at 
Treasurer Bliss’s request, not at the re- 
quest of Mr. Roosevelt, and $80,000 by 
Mr. Bliss himself. How was this money 
used and for what uses was it so sorely 
needed, only three or four days before 
the polls were opened? Mr. Harriman 
said 50,000 votes in the city alone were 
“turned” by it. Did he mean that 50,000 
votes were bought and paid for? We 
do not think that 50,000 votes in the city 
could then have been bought for an aver- 
age of less than $5 apiece, or that the 
purchase of so many votes could have 
been made without protest, exposure and 
prosecution. If 50,000 votes were 
“turned,” were they “turned” by cam- 
paign speeches and argument? But why 
should a few speeches at that late day 
have cost $240,000? We wish Mr. Shel- 
don or some other person’ who knows 
would tell where that money went. 
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The Winter While the winter exhibi- 
Aiiéiuiig tion of the Academy of 

Design in New York re- 
veals no particular tendency or school, it 
may be just as interesting for all that. Any 
fairly representative Ammericati picture 
show offers a variety of highly respecta- 
ble canvases. American painters have 
studied under the best of teachers, and 
some of them are notable pedagogs on 
their account, Mr. Kenyon Cox, for ex- 
ample, whose vivid “Vision of Moon- 
rise” we do not reproduce. The Winter 
Academy suggests nothing if not the 
variety of American art; and, with some- 
thing of its want of unity, something, 
too, of its persistent want of nationality. 
The two most striking pictures shown 
are, beyond a doubt, the Kenyon Cox re- 
ferred to, brilliant in color alone and 
daring chiefly in its reactionary quality, 
and George Bellows’s “Girl on Couch.” 
Here are the antipodes. “Before and 
After Manet” is one of the casual an- 
titheses one might overhear, standing in 
the crowd. At least Mr. Bellows is 
strong in actuality ; here, in representing 
a girl who reclines on a couch (the pose 
bristles with technical problems daringly 
attacked, just as the couch itself, with 
cushions and wall space, presents pleas- 
ing problems in color and shade well 
solved) ,he is as contemporary and as un- 
compromising as in any prizefighter or 
snow excavation that he ever hung in 
an insurgent hall. That Bellows hangs 
at all in the Academy is an indication of 
growing broadmindedness on the part of 
the academic authorities. The outsider 
is now given a fair show in West Fifty- 
seventh street, and it is a pleasure to pub- 
lish this fact. As for the portraits of 
children which we reproduce in this is- 
sue, they are offered partly because it is 
as true as ever that American painters 
come nearer to excelling in portraiture 
than in other fields of art, partly because 
all the world loves children, whatever 
they may think of moonrise visions and 
girls on couches. We do not, because 
THE INDEPENDENT happens to be pub- 
lished in New York, fall into the error 
of ascribing to the Academy shows a na- 
tional character. That belongs more 
nearly to the annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy than to any other. 
But other shows—that at the Chicago Art 


Institute, for instance—have, year by 
year, a higher and a higher value for the 
friend of art. 


Td 
The change of popula- 
tion in eastern New 
England is emphasized 
by the statistics just published of the 
archdiocese of Boston, presided over by 
Cardinal O’Connell. It claims 676 
priests, 263 churches, 226 brothers, 
1,942 religious women (mostly teach- 
ers), 99 students for the priesthood, 
1,342 students in boys’ coliezes and 
academies, 1,274 girls in higher branches, 
25,086 boys in elementary parish schools, 
and 30,770 girls, a total of 57,281 chil- 
dren in parish schools, 1,194 teachers, 
and a Catholic population of about goo,- 
ooo. If we can judge from the official 
paper of the diocese, and its bitter at- 
tacks on the public schools, the time is 
not far off when a serious effort will be 
made to throw the heavy cost of the pa- 
rochial schools on the State. In its last 
issue it pretends to explain at length 
“How Public Schools Were Made God- 
less.” “Godless” is its usual term to ap- 
ply to our system of public schools, which 
are no more godless than our courts are 
godless. It has a ridiculous story that 
religion was driven out of the schools 
by the agency of an infidel society of 
1839, of which Frances Wright was a 
leading member, Now every one knows 
that our public schools were usually 
opened with the reading of the Bible un- 
til, very properly, Archbishop Hughes 
and other Catholics complained that the 
Protestant version was used, and that the 
effect was to strengthen Protestantism 
as against the Catholic Church. There- 
upon, recognizing the justice of the com- 
plaint, the religious exercise was given 
up and religious teaching remitted to the 
churches, where it belongs. That is the 
way that the schools became “godless.” 
& 

We are accustomed to 
look to New Zealand for 
radical legislation, but 
still it is surprising to see how rapidly 
temperance sentiment has grown there 
and how close it came to prevailing at 
the last election. In the balloting of De- 
cember 7 there were 265,864 votes cast 


“Godless” 
Public Schools 


New Zealand 
Nearly Dry 
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for national prohibition and 202,608 
against it; that is, the prohibitive policy 
received 55.93 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of votes polled. It would, therefore, 
have carried if the act of 1910 authoriz- 
ing the referendum had set the required 
vote at a bare majority or even at the 
55 per cent. proposed by the Govern- 
ment in introducing the measure, but it 
was amended to require 60 per cent., so 
prohibition was defeated. As this is the 
first time the issue has been presented 
to the voters in this form, the vote is 
encouraging and it is expected by all 
parties that it will carry at the next gen- 
eral election. At the election of 1908 
local option was an issue and twelve dis- 
tricts went dry, and these districts voted 
for a continuance of the policy at the re- 
cent election. As is usual in this coun- 
try the temperance forces carried on an 
active and open campaign by means of 
mass meetings, while the opposition con- 
fined its efforts to breaking up the mass 
meetings and secret work. If this meas- 
ure had carried it would have gone into 
effect in 1915, after which it would have 
been impossible legally to have made, 
sold in or imported into the Dominion 
any intoxicating liquors except for sci- 
entific, medicinal and sacramental pur- 
poses. Prohibition in New Zealand 
would mean more than it does in some 
of our States. Instead of merely step- 
ping across the street as does the thirsty 
citizen of Kansas City, Kansas, the New 
Zealander would have to journey 1,200 
miles to reach the nearest saloon. This 
is a voyage to discourage the most in- 
veterate toper, especially if he is easily 
sea sick. 
& 


A prize of 1,000 francs is awarded by 
the French Academy to the author of a 
book entitled: “The Conquest of the 
Sahara.” It is not the result of the 
Franco-German “conversations” that is 
so described. And there is no danger of 
M. Delcassé’s receiving an academic re- 
ward for his Moroccan triumphs, what- 
ever their significance. M. Delcassé and 
his “understandings” with England and 
Spain are interesting matter for critical 
study in these days of prating about the 
“new” diplomacy. Evidently the new 
diplomacy is as great a hoax as that of 
our fathers and grandfathers. As M. 


Claretie writes, in the course of a lite- 
rary review, the only secrets left in this 
age of memoirs and recollections are the 
diplomatic treaties that determine the 
future of so-called democracies. 

& 

Now that President Taft has de 
nounced the treaty with Russia because 
of her refusal to admit Jews, and also 
many Christians, it is greatly to be hoped 
that a revised treaty may be negotiated 
that will remove such injustices. Mean- 
while it might be well to remember that 
Germany, Portugal and Guatemala, as 
well as Russia, refuse to admit to their 
shores a naturalized American citizen if 
he happens to be a Jesuit. 

& 

We have been requested by those who 
know the personnel of the Socialist party 
to state that the McNamaras were not 
Socialists, but Democrats, and one of 
them a member of the ‘Militia of 
Christ,” a Catholic order whose purpose 
is to fight Socialism; and that Mr. Dar- 
row is not a Socialist, but a Republican. 
Really, parties are getting mixt up. We 
wonder if Anarchism cannot find a home 
in any party. 


Mariana Cogswell writes us from 
Wellesley, Mass. : 

In reading the poem “Kiplings Psychology” 
in your issue of December 28, 1911, I was 
struck by the fact that the writer attempts 10 
disprove Kipling’s statement by drawing her 
illustrations from the domestic animals, which 
is manifestly unfair,as Kipling in his famous 
“Study in Natural History” casts no asper- 
sions upon the “domestic” woman! 

5 

He left us as John Murphy Farley, 
Archbishop of New York. He will come 
back, with vast acclaim of processions, 
as John Maria Farley, Cardinal, leaving 
his Irish name behind him in Rome. Is 
the change in gratiarum actione to the 
Madonna? His titular church in Rome 
is Santa Maria sopra Minerva. 


as 
“So far as I am concerned, I don’t 


understand music. I consider it quite 
unnecessary noise.” So says Maurice 
Maeterlinck—or so he is quoted as say- 
ing. We do not agree with M. Maeter- 
linck. But a great many persons do 
agree, and haven’t the courage to con- 
fess it. 
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Fire Insurance in Canada 


THE recent publication of the annual 
report of the Canadian Superintendent 
of Insurance affords statistics of the fire 
insurance business done in the Dominion 
during a period of forty-two years. 
These indicate that the business has only 
just paid—if it has paid. Irom 1869 
to 1910, inclusive, premiums to the 
A’mount of about $300,000,000 have been 
paid, losses aggregating 63.63 per cent. 
Of course expenses are not included in 
losses ; expenses are estimated at 35 per 
cent. of the net premiums. The United 
States companies make a slightly better 
showing than their British and Cana- 
dian competitors. In 1910 no fewer 
than sixty licensed companies—twenty- 
five Canadian, nineteen British and six- 
teen American—divided the field, which 
was overrun also by innumerable un- 
licensed companies, agencies and under- 
writers. The average premium per cent. 
has been as follows: 


1905. 1906. 
Canadian ....1.56 1.52 
British ......1.60 1.52 
American ....1.69 1.60 


Gen. av...... 1.60 


British insurance journals issue a 
caution against the further lowering of 
premiums, The rates obtained at present 
ore than cover normal losses plus ex- 
penses, and leave a good profit; but 
what, it is queried, in the case of a seri- 
ous catastrophe? 


. 1910 


as 


THE Oéesterreichische Revue marvels 
at the stupidity of the New York law 
limiting the amount of business which a 
life insurance company may write an- 
nually. “The large and expensive ap- 
paratus of life insurance companies can- 
not be dissolved when the legal maxi- 
mum of business has been reached,” runs 
the argument, “and the commissions 
form only a part of the unavoidable cost 
of the outside service; the limit, conse- 
quently, increases the expense ratio of 
the companies, while it was established 
for the purpose of reducing it.” 


Tue Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company authorized on December 27 a 
distribution to policyholders of $5,700,- 
coo. This Christmas present was in the 
form of bonuses to industrial policyhold 
ers whose policies have been in effect not 
less than five years, and is not called for 
hy the policies. ‘The amounts to indi- 
viduals vary from premiums for five 
weeks to premiums for a year free of 
charge. A full year’s premium goes to 
the old people, and every holder of a 
whole life policy who will pass his sev- 
enty-fifth birthday in 1912, or who has 
now passed his seventy-fifth birthday, 
will get a full year’s insurance free, 

a 

Ar the recent annual meeting and elec- 
tion of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
city in New York City, it was announced 
that, for the first time in several years, the 
society now has its full quota of fifty-two 
members of the board. The retiring 
members were re-elected and vacancies 
were filled as follows: To serve for four 
years, Charles D. Norton and William S. 
Skinner ; to serve for three years, Charles 
D. Barney and George C. Boldt; for two 
years, John D. Crimmins, Alton B. 
Parker, Samuel Rea, Douglas Robinson, 
Norman B. Ream and Samuel M. Fel- 
ton; for one year, Richard H. Williams, 
Edgar J. Levey and W. W. Finley. 

& 

A NEW editor of Insurance Engineer- 
ing took up his duties on January 1; 
Mr. Ira Gould Hoagland. The new edi- 
tor has for several years been engaged in 
improved risk inspection and fire protec- 
tion engineering, and has, all the same, 
found time to make contributions to the 
literature of insurance. A new typo- 
graphical style will be one of the out- 
ward manifestations of the new regime. 

& 

MaRINE insurance losses abroad were 
heavy in October and November, and 
there is a movement in England for 
higher premiums—1o per-cent. higher in 
the case of cargo boats, 5 per cent. in 
that of liners. In some cases owners 
are considering the advisability of form- 
ing an insurance fund of their own. 
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Banks for Export Growth 


(HOSE who desire an increase of our 
trade with the countries south of us have 
irequently pointed out that European 
exporting countries gain by means of 
the banks which they have established 
there or which they control. This is for- 
cibly shown by John Barrett, director- 
general of the Pan-American Union, in 
an article circulated by the Citizens’ 
League for the Promotion of a Sound 
Banking System. Mr. Barrett says: 

“The United States is at a crucial period 
of its trade exchange with twenty republics 
6f Latin America, and especially with that sec- 
tion of Latin America comprehended under 
the head of South America. The approaching 


completion of the Panama Canal accentuates 
the critical condition which it is the point of 


‘this discussion to bring out. 


“There is not one banking institution south 
of the Isthmus of Panama which is in any way 
controlled by United States capital, and yet in 
every important city or port, like Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, 
Lima, Guayaquil and Caracas there is at least 
one bank and in some instances there are 
many banks, controlled by English, German, 
French, Belgian, Spanish or other European 
moneyed interests. 

“This characteristic is especially true of the 
great ports like Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 
Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso. As the trav- 
eler from the United States goes up and down 
the business section of Rio de Janeiro or 
Buenos Ayres he is not only surprised to see 
banks carrying prominent European names, 
but he is sadly disappointed when nowhere 
does he find a single one carrying a North 
American name. 

“The trade of the United States with Latin 
America*is today growing with such rapidity 
that it is entitled to the very best facilities. 
The. present value of the annual export and 
import commerce of the United States with 
Latin America is approximately $640,000,000, 
which represents an increase of nearly 100 per 
cent. in the last ten years.” 


In the last decade the foreign com- 
merce of Latin America with the world 
has almost been doubled. It now ex- 
ceeds $2,250,000,000. In Mr. Barrett's 
opinion our share of it warrants the 
maintenance in Latin America of banks 
controlled by United States capital: 

“The feature of the Monetary Commission 
plan of vital importance to our foreign trade 
is the provision for the establishment in the 
United States of a bank which shall not com- 
pete for domestic business and yet may es- 
tablish branches in foreign countries.. Another 
provision of equally important bearing upon 





our foreign trade is that which will permit 
banks affiliated with the National Reserve As- 
sociation to accept bills of exchange. Such a 
bank as the plan proposes also, I take it for 
granted, would extend the longer credit ac- 
commodations which are now customary in 
trade between Latin America and Europe.” 

Plans have been completed for the 
establishment of an American bank at 
the capital of Nicaragua, but they de- 
pend, we suppose, upon the Senate’s ap- 
proval of the pending loan convention or 
treaty with that country. 

& 

....Frederick W. Whitridge, who 
has been receiver of the Third Avenue 
Railway Company since it went into 
bankruptcy, has been elected temporary 
president of the new company, and with- 
in a few days will be made permanent 
president. 

...-In the new statement of the Law- 
yers Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany the capital stock is given as $4,000,- 
000; the surplus, $5,500,000; the undi- 
vided profits, $467,562.72; the deposits, 
$16,148,471.43, and the total resources, 
$26,445,731.71. Despite the unsettled 
condition of business during the past 
year, the company is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on the splendid statement it 
makes. The Lawyers Title Insurance 
and Trust Company was established 
twenty-five years ago and is a member 
of the New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. E. W. Coggeshall is president. 


....The directors of the American 
Sugar Refining Company have prepared 
for submission to the stockholders a plan 
for pensioning aged or disabled em- 
ployees. - It calls for no contributions 
from them, and in some respects is more 
liberal than the similar plans adopted by 
the Steel Corporation, International Har- 
vester Company and Standard Oil Com- 
pany. There is provison for the retire- 
ment of an employee sixty-five years old, 
at the company’s option or at his own 
request, his pension depending upon his 
wages and years of service, the minimum 
being $20 a month and the maximum 
$5,000 a year. Payments to the sick and 
the permanently disabled are also in- 
cluded. The company employs about 
7,500 persons. 
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Important Announcement 


To meet the extraordinary demand for passage to the WEST INDIES, The 
PANAMA CANAL and VENEZUELA, we have decided, in addition to the 
three cruises of the S. S. Moltke, to dispatch our great cruising steamship 
VICTORIA LUISE, a vessel of 16,500 tons, on two cruises, leaving New York 
‘on Feb. 7, 1912, and again on March 7, 1912, calling at HAVANA (Cuba), SAN 
JUAN (Porto Rico), KINGSTON (Jamaica), COLON (Panama Canal), 
LA GUAYRA (Venezuela), PORT OF SPAIN (Trinidad), BRIDGETOWN 
(Barbados), FORT DE FRANCE and ST. PIERRE (Martinique), and ST. 
THOMAS, with ample time for sightseeing at each port. Duration of each 
cruise 25 days. Rates from $175 upward. 

The mammoth liner CINCINNATI, of over 17,000 tons, will be dispatched 
on Jan. 30th, from New York, to MADEIRA, SPAIN, the MEDITER- 
RANEAN, and the ORIENT, on a cruise of 78 days, in place of the VIC- 
TORIA LUISE, previously scheduled for this trip. The VICTORIA LUISE 
and CINCINNATI represent the highest type of modern passenger vessels, and 
they are the largest and finest ships going to the West -Indies or Orient this 
coming winter. Aside from the many advantages they offer, the experience of 
25 years which our Company has had in the cruising field, should be an additional 
inducement to the traveling public to select one of these ships for their winter 
trip. 

For passage to ITALY or EGYPT, the CINCINNATI will also afford an 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY, and we wish to add that PROMPT 
RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE for any of these trips, as well as for 
the superb KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA, of 25,000 tons, leaving New 
York on Feb. 14th for MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, RIVIERA 
(Villefranche), GENOA, NAPLES, and PORT SAID (Egypt). Travelers to 
SOUTHERN and CENTRAL EUROPEAN POINTS cannot find a — 
anter or more enjoyable route than by these steamers. 

The S. S. BLUECHER will sail on a 20,000 mile cruise from New York, 
January 20th, for the principal ports of SOUTH AMERICA, and the 
PANAMA CANAL. A new feature this year will be a trip through the 
BEAGLE CHANNEL and a visit to USHUWAIA, the southernmost settle- 
ment in the world, with an optional trip across the Andes via the new Trans- 
Andine Railway, and on the return trip an inspection of the PANAMA 
CANAL. A few accommodations available. Duration of cruise 80 days. Cost 
$350 and upward. 

For detailed information, write, wire, or telephone. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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DINNERS FOR 1,500 FAMILIES. 

William J. Wollman, of the banking house of J. S. 
Bache & Co., of 42 Broadway, distributed New Year's 
dinners on Monday to 1,500 families, which had not 
otherwise been taken care of. Mr. Wollman distributed 
a fund for the purpose among different charitable organi- 
zations and individuals, which handled the arrangements 
for the dinners. One dollar’s worth of provisions was 
given to families consisting of five persons and under, 
and $1.50 to families of more than five 


The following dividends are announced: 

International Paper Co., preferred, 1% per 
cent., payable January 15. 

Dry Dock Savings Institution, semi-annual, 34 
per cent. per annum, payable January 15. 

Franklin Savings Bank, semi-annual, 3% per 
cent. per annum, payable Janvary 15. 

United States Realty and Improvement Co., 
coupons on Twenty-year Debenture 5 per cent 
Bonds, payable January 2. 

Empire Trust Co., quarterly, 24% per cent., pay- 
able December 30, I9QII. 

Hanover Fire Ins. Co., quarterly, 4 per cent., 
payable January 2. 

Wells, Fargo & Co., semi-annual, 5 per cent., 
payable January 15. 

The United States Lighting and Heating Co., 
preferred, 3% per cent., payable January 22. 

Associated Gas and Electric Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 114 per cent., payable January 15. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 














200 BUILDING 


MacLagan’s Suburban Homes is a big 
book of over 200 Building plans of Bun- 
galow, Suburban and Country Homes 
actually erected costing from $400 up 
to $10,000. Price 50c. The best book 
published for the home Builder. 


P.L. MacLagan, Architect 
45 Clinton St., Newark, N, J. 
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Health? Take Turkish Bath At 
Home--Only 2c 


Exhaustion and many other ills 
means that waste matter has over- 
accumulated in your body, Drugs 
do not drive them out. Exhausted 
men and women have been re- 

* markably strengthened, right at 
home, in_a few moments’ time, by 
the use of 


ROBINSON’S TURKISH 
BATH CABINET 


Prominent physicians in many cases are abandoning drugs for this new 
treatment. If your mind or body is tired, or you have rheumatism, blood, 
stomach, liver, kidney and skin troubles, open your pores, and feel the rapid 
change in your condition, right at home, at cost of 2c a bath The Robinson 
Bath Cabinet is the only scientifically constructed bath cabinet ever made, 5 
model of ingenuity. Great $2 Book Sent FREE— ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Health and Beauty’ represents lifetimes of thought of well-known scientists 
and is written plainly so that anyone can understand every word. Write in 
time—today. Agents wanted In unoccupied territory. 
ROBINSON MFG. Co., 265 Snowflake Bidg., Toledo, Ohic 




















Vacuum On Tap 


Instead of the back-breaking carrying and 
dragging of a portable vacuum cleaner all over 
the house—you can now have a vacuum on 
tap, in every part of the house, always ready 
for cleaning without any drudgery—simply by 
installing the 


SPENCER TURBINE 


Vacuum Cleaner 


The SPENCER TURBINE is more than a vacuum 
cleaner. It is a system. When installed it becomes a 
part of a building, like the heating or lighting system 
—and is just as important. For it solves cleaning prob- 
lems economically and permanently. 

Briefly, it consists of an electrically driven turbine air 
pump for basement installation—with pipes running to 
every floor and room. maid-servant can operate it, 
as it needs no attention except an occasional oiling; 
nothing to get out of order. 

It operates large, light, well-sha tools. It sucks 
up dirt, dust, trash and germ: eposits them in re- 
celving pans in the basement and exhausts the foul 
germ-laden air into chimney or sewer. 

Because of exclusive in-built features it maintains a 
smooth, steady, constant suction—never so strong as to 
injure fabrics—never too weak to do thorough clean- 
ing. It exhausts two to three times the volume of 
air of the old-fashioned piston and rotary ee outfits 
—which makes it especially effective for cleaning bare 
floors and uneven surfaces. 


For Homes, Hotels, Schools, 
Offices and Public Buildings 


The SPENCER TURBINE Vacuum Cleaner is made in 
various sizes from one-half to thirty horsepower. It 
handles the biggest sweeping problems more economic- 
ally than they can be handled in any other way. Hun- 
dreds of installations in homes, factories, offices and 
public buildings prove it the perfect vacuum cleaning 


system, 
Write sisibeniten 
The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
621 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 


Agencies or 
Branch Of- 
fices in all 
Principal 
Cities. 
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ED MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the stockholders of the corpora- 
tion known as Henry Romeike, Inc., for the purpose of 
electing directors and transacting such other business as 
may prose come before the meeting will be held on 
the 18th day of January, 1912, at 2 p. m. at the office of 
the corporation, 106-110 ‘Seventh avenue, New York City. 


HENRY ROMBIKE, INC., 
Albert Romeike, Sec’y. 


DIVIDENDS 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK 


61 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 
The Board of Trustees has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum on all deposits entitled thereto. 
DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFO @! sau. 10, 1912, 
WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM JAN. 1912, 
/ << ccemenaneqapoenseseonned President. 
PULSE ccccccccoccceccceccssoocs Comptroller. 


Dry Dock Savings Institution 


341 & 343 BOWERY, Cor. 3d St., New York. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six 
months ending December 81, 1911, on all deposits entitled 
thereto under the By-Laws, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF Per Cent. per annum on all sums not exceed- 
ing THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, payable on and after 
January 15, 1912. 


Deposits made on or before pene 10 will be entitled 
to interest from January 1, 1912 


ANDREW 
WM. ¥. PATTERSON, Treasurer. 
CHARLES MPEHLING, Secretary. 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK 


Corner 8th Avenue & 42d St. 
1io2nd semi-annual dividend has been declared at 











THOMAS M 
JOHN J. 





MILLS, President. 








the rate of Three and One-half Per Cent. per 
annum on all sums entitled thereto from $5 to 
$3,000, payable on and after January isth, 1912. 


Sepete made on or pete the 10th of Jan’y will 
draw interest from the Ist, 


MEE Sides Weenteceneiodsrcctaee se $22,110,514.26 
BatPGed, POP WEG 2ccccccvcccvccce 1,292,188 .00 
Wa. G. ConKLiNn, President. 
Witiiam B. Krue, Secretary. 








IRVING §SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


115 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the 
six months ending December 31st, 1911, at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum, on all sums from $5 to $3,000 entitled 
thereto under the by-laws, payable on and after 
Monday, January 1sth, 1912. 

Deposits made on or before January ioth will 
draw interest from January rst, 1912. 


H. E. TENER, President. 
GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary. 

















GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1833 ) 


8. E. Cor. 6th Av. and 16th Street, New York. 
TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1911. 
On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors entitled to 
interest under the bylaws at the rate of FOUR PER 


- per jroo,” = = = of orery, mee ee shall 
no’ encted and a e rate of THREE NE- 
HALF PER GENT. 


annum on so much of every ac- 
<a & shall exceed $1,000 payable on and after JAN. 


Deposits made on or betese JANUARY 10 will draw 
interest from JANUARY 1 
JAMES QUINLAN, President.,. 
CHARLES DUTCHER, Treasurer. 


FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., 
R. OGDEN GHISOLM: ” ¢ Secretaries. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
A dividend of ONE-HALF of ONE PPR CENT. on the 
Preferred Stock has been declared, payable January 15th, 
1912, to Preferred Stockholders of Record, at the close of 
business (3 p. m.) January 3rd, 1912. Transfer books will 


remain open. Checks mailed. 
B. W. HYDB, Secretary. 








Union Dime Savings Bank 
A0th Street and 6th Avenue 





Interest at 3% per cent. per annum from 
$5 to $3,000. Credited January 1. Pay- 
able January 18, 1912, or later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 


FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1827 
CORNER PIERREPONT AND CLINTON STREETS 


Brooklyn Savings Bank 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 


PER CENT 
PER ANNUM 
will be credited to depositors Jan. 1, 1912 (payable ou 


and after Jan. 20th), on all sums entitled thereto. De- 
posits made on or before Jan. 10th will draw interest 











from Tan. Ist. 

EDWIN P. MAYNARD ............. .- President. 
LAURUS Tie Soy Cee Comptroller. 
SE, GE) WE hon chevetccecesseceabedd Cashier 
CHARLES %. BUTN AM eovccccceses Asst. Comptroller. 





THE WILLIAMSBURG 
SAVINGS BANK 


Broadway and Driggs Ave., Brooklyn 


4% 


Notice is hereby given that on and after the 20th day 
of January, 1912, a semi-annual interest at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. (4%) PER ANNUM, will be paid to 
all depositors in this bank who, on the Ist day of January 
next, may be entitled thereto. 

Deposits made on or before January 10, 1912, will draw 
interest from January Ist. 

Dated December 4, 1911. 





B. B. TUTTLE, President. 
William F. Burns, Cashier, 
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THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


644-646 BROADWAY 
Cor. Bleecker Street NEW YORK 


121ST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


December 12th, 1911. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared interest 
a rules entitled thereto) at the rate of THREE 
NE-HALF PER CENT. | annum on all sums not 
als monthe endin remaining on deposit du the three or 
ix on the Sist inst., payable on or after 
January 15th, 1 
Deposits 


+, on or betene geeend 10th, 1912, draw 
interest from January ist, 1 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Monday, January 15, 1912, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on January 
3d, 1912. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


FOUR PER CENT. COLLATERAL TRUST FUNDS. 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1912, at the office of the Treasurer in New 
York, will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 


113 Broadway. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





ASSETS REALIZATION COMPANY 
" 804 Lafayette Building. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 20, 1911. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the old pre- 
ferred stock of this company, and on the new single class 
stock for the oy ending January ist, 1912, payable 
January 2d, 19 =, a eae of record at the close 
of business 1911. The transfer books 
= -> will be mailed. 


will not close. 
THEODORE FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF 
W. $. BARSTOW & COMPANY, Inc., 
50 Pine Street, New York, 
Mee a? rang 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York, December 27, sot 
The Board of Directors of the Associated Gas an Elec- 
tric Company has this day declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of One and One-Half Per Cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable January 15, 1912, to ayenentere of record 
at the close of business December wt 
Q..CLEMENT S$ EN: ON, Treasurer. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Allegheny Avenue and roth Street, 
Phila., Dec. 2oth, 1911. 

The Directors neve this day declared a dividend ot 
one per cent (1%) from the net earnings of the Com- 
pany on both Common and Preferred Stocks, payable 
January 2d, 1912, to stockholders of record at the close 
of } oe on December 23d, 1911. 
maile 


Checks will be 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, 


Treasurer. 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 


Office, 42 Broadway. 
NEW YORK, December 19, 1911. 
The Board of Directors of BMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. (2%4%) upon the Capital Stock of 
the Company, payable December 30, 1911, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on December 23, 1911. 
Checks will be mailed to each stockholder at the ad- 
dress last appearing on our books. 


H. M. GOUGH, Secretary. 











DIVIDEND NO. 121. 
HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, Dec. 21, 1911. 


At a meeting of tLe Board of Directors, held this day, 
a Quarterly Dividend of Four (4) Per Cent. was declared 
payable at the Office of the Company, HANOVER BUILD- 
ING, Nos. 34 and 36 Pine Street, on the second day of 
1912, to Stockholders ot record December 234d, 
books to be closed from December 23d, 
to January 3d, 1912, both dates inclusive. 


JOSEPH McCORD, Secretary. 


THE OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York City, 
December 13, 1911. 

The Board of Directors of The Otis Elevator Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the Preferred Stock and also a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share upon the Common Stock of the 
Company, both payable at this office on January 15, 1912, 
to the Preferred and Common Stockholders of record at 
the close of business on December 30, 1911. 


W. G. McCUNE, Treasurer. 


1911, 








THE UNITED STATES FINISHING CO. 
320 Broadway, N. Y., December 21, 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 50, 


The Board of Directors have this day declared the re 
lar wna dividend of One and Three-Quarters or 
Cent. (14%) upon ba Preferred Stock of this Company, 
payable January 1, 1912, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 21, 1911, 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 12. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of One Per cent. (1%) upon the Common Stock of 
this nat the" cTese of January 1, 1912, to stockholders of 
record of business December 21, 

Wo. 5, due goneery 1, 191 
H+ aed 5 per 7 *, ld bonds of this Company will be 
paid at the office of * _ Company of America, a7 
Wall Street, New York C 


ity. 
COUPON NO, 21, due January 1, 1 on first mortgage 
5 per cent, bonds of THE STE RLING iY BING & FINISH- 
ING COMPANY will be paid at the office of The Trust 
Company of America, 837 Wall Street, New York City. 


F. 8. JBROME, Treasurer. 


1911. 


2, on consolidated 





THE UNITED STATES LIGHT AND HEATING 
COMPANY OF MAINE. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a o- 
dend of three and one-half per cent. (34%4%) on ae 
ferred stock of this company, payable January 22nd, 1512, 


to i — wa of record of January 6th, 1912. Books do 
not ¢ 


8. CRANDELL, Tre 
New York, December 27h, 1911: baci ocr 
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UNITED STATES REALTY & IMPROVEMENT CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, Dec. 27th, 1911. 


The Coupons on this Company’s Twenty-Year Deben- 
ture 5% Bonds, due January rst next, will be paid on 
january 2d, upon presentation at the Company’s office, 
Room 1408, Trinity Building 


B. M. FELLOWS, Treasures r - 
Pixie fi THe GANK OF NORTH ANERICA. 
WELLS FARGO & ‘COMPANY Ola Bank in A ‘ 
51 Broadway, New York, December 28, 1911. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. 
upon the Capital Stock of this Company has been de- 


clared, payable January 15, 1912,°at the office of the | Chartered by Continental Congress 1781 
Company to r. a of record at the close of busi- 














ness January 4, 191 Capital and Su 
The transfer books will close on January 4, 1912, at 5 P rplus, $3,735,000 
p. m., and reopen at the opening of business on January | 
16, 1912. Cc. H. GARDINER, Secretary. ‘ if 5 
The business public knows this 
FINANCIAL institution for its strength and 





its faithful adherence to correct 
banking principles. 





Resources $7,000,000.00 
\. D. BISSELL, President 
E. 


J. NEWELL, Cashier. i} The Bank of North America 


(NATIONAL BANE) 








4 wae 7 
PEOPLES 














oF : s 2 
| BUFFALO, | Franklin National Bank 
bs PHILADELPHIA 
If intelligent handling of items and low ORGANIZED 1900 
rates appeal to you send us your Capital = =  $1,000,000.00 
BUFFALO BUSINESS. Sapien and Net Profits - 2,849,856.40 
Deposits - - - - - 35,900,809.80 
OFFICERS 
McALLISTER 


HA 
. C. FRANKLAND 


Investment penmnen suameeen sarenmannt 


WILLIAM WRIGHT, Manager. 


Well-Balanced||| | 1": 
; 








A sensible way to invest $3,000 or more a - 
to provide solid security, substantial income, 





marketability, diversity and convenient form— MANUFACTURERS AND TRADERS WATIONAL BANK 
a model investment: Buffalo, N. ¥., December 5, 1911. 
suasene Loans end discounts sates $18,853,022.7; 
$1,000 in a standard railroad bond Us, Gov't and other bouds 2.222022. aaenatal 
with wide market $45.00 heal ectate ii echoes doksackeet 450,000.00 
P . . oan Cash on hand and with banks .......... 8,855,224 92 
500 in a high grade public utility <amemindacmaaanale 
bond with good market 25.00 LIABILITIES, $22,315,965 .12 
1 000 * ® " : Capital ee eeeeeseereeesere $1, 000,000 .00 
’ in a solid well-secured indus- Surplus and profits ....... 1/549,508.21  $2,549,508.21 
trial or public utility bond with DT ccsiatencwaneeensmnehass Wo 00 
smaller market............... 55.00 DOORS 2c ccccccccveccccccccccccecscece . 66,456.91 
500 i ; : +1. OFFICERS. $22,315,965 .12 
in standard railroad, public util- ROBERT L. FRYER .......0..cceeceseeeees President 
ity orpreferred, industrial stock ¥ |30.00 HARRY T. RAMSDELL ..........cecccsescees Cashier 
: ———— HENRY W. ROOT .......0....0002- Assistant ‘Cashier 
Average yield, 5.16% ........ $155.00 FRANKLIN D. LOCKE ..........+:..- Vice-President 











My business is to aid investors in selecting 
from the whole market such securities as are} | THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
best adapted to their needs. 

Write for information Capital = M 7 i 91,000,000.80 


C. M. KEYS Jl nt i 


35 NaccnnSteect Now York 1] See ae rent ees 


and Ss wee Sow Se © 
change at a reasonable rate. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 














Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on Commission. Interest allowed 
on Deposits, Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Tat available in all parts of the world. 





Harvey Fisk & Sons 


62 Cedar Street 


New York 
Bankers and Dealers in 


GOVERNMENT, RAILROAD 
AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


and other 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
PHILADELPHIA, represented by 


James H. Coapman, 421 Chestnut St. 


Boston, Mass., represented by 
Joun B. Moutton, 35 Congress St. 


Our list of Investment Securities sent on 
application. 














BLAIR & CO. 


24 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 


Domestic and Foreign 


Bankers 


—_—_—_— 


Investment Securities 


—— 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 














Redmond &.Co. 


33 Pine Street, New York 


Transact a general Foreign 
and Domestic Banking Busi- 
ness and allow Interest on 
Accounts subject to Sight 
Draft. 


Letters of Credit and Travel- 
ers’ Cheques available in all 
parts of the world. 


High Grade 
Investment Securities 


Lists on request 
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August Belmont & Co. 


BANKERS 
No. 23 Nassau Street 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, 
available in all parts of the world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele- 
graphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and 
the other West Indies, Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. 


Execute Orders for the purchase and 
sale of Investment Securities. 


J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


BANKERS 
No. 1 William St., New York 


issue Letters of Credit to Travelers 
Available in any Part of the World 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND 
MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS 
OF MONEY TO EUROPE, CALI- 
FORNIA AND THE HAWAIIAN IS- 
LANDS. 


Buy and Sell Investment Securities 


AGENTS AND CoRRESPONDENTS OF 
SELIGMAN BROTHERS, London 
SELIGMAN FRERES & CIE., Paris 


ALSBERG, GOLDBERG & CO., 
Amsterdam 
ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN BK., LTD., 
San Franc 























Dominick & Dominick 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


115 Broadway 333 Walnut St. 
New York, N. Y. Cincinnati, O. 








@ We offer the Sinking Fund 
Bond of an industrial company, 
to pay nearly 5%. The net 
earnings are over ten times 
the annual interest charges and 
the market value of its stocks 
is over $40,000,000. This 
Bond is the only debt of the 
company. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 


John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine St., New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


In Sterling, Francs and Dollars for 
Travel in this and Foreign 
Countries 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers 


Munroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 
= 




















Knauth, Nachod & Kithne 


BANKERS 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks for 
domestic and foreign use. 


Drafts on all parts of the world. 


Deposit accounts, subject to check, received 
on favorable terms. 
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High-Grade Bonds 


As Safe Investments 


Conservative investors realize the necessity of investing: in securities only 
recommended by reliable and experienced banking firms. 
We will mail you upon request a carefully selected list of safe investment 


securities which 


Will Net a Guaranteed Income of 5 to 6 Per Cent 


The attention of investors seeking an attractive investment proposition is 


directed to our special offering of a 


First Mortgage 5 Per Cent Bond 


netting 5 


; per cent. per annum. The issue will be redeemed in 20 years, through 


the operation of a compulsory sinking fund payable in monthly installments. Full 
particulars regarding this exceptional offering sent upon application. 


White & Ca. 


25 Pine Street 


Bankers 


New York City 


(Please mention Th Independent when replying) 

















1898—1911 


nMuir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


ejoh 


Odd Lots 
of Stock 


We offer you the choice of three ways 
of buying securities: 


1. On Margin. 
2. On our Partial Payment Plan. 
3. For Full Payment. 


Our Odd Lot facilities apply to all three 
plans. 


Send for Circular 11, ‘Odd Lots,” and 
Circular 41, ‘“‘ Odd Lot Investment.” 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











Blake Recdiaie & Co. 


Exchange Place 84 State Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Dealers in 


NEW YORK CITY 


AND OTHER 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Commercial Paper 
Investment Securities 


Members New York and Boston Stoek 
Fxchanges. 











JAMES W. BOWEN HARRY M. STONEMETZ 
Member Boston stock Exchange 


J. W. BOWEN & CO. 


STOCK AND BOND BROKERS 


25 Exchange Building BOSTON 


ALL GELLJTELEPHONE SECURITIES 
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Marine National Bank 


Burrao, N. Y., December 5, 1911. 


RESOURCES. 
Time loans $13,603,562.03 
Demand loans 6,192,856.78 
Cash on hand and with banks.. 8,040,176.77 
U. S. Government bonds at par.. 1,650,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc. .......... 
Banking house and lot 


$34,903,049.11 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital (paid in) 
Capital (earned) 
Surplus and profits (earned) .... 
Circulation 
Deposits 


1,627,691.55 
1,550,000.00 


20,725,357-56 


$34.903,049.11 
OFFICERS: 


STEPHEN M. CLEMENT President 
JOHN J. ALBRIGHT ........ Vice-President 
JOHN H. LASCELLES .....Vice-President 
CLIFFORD HUBBELL 

HENRY J. AUER 

NORMAN P. CLEMENT. .Assistant Cashier 





THE 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


42 Wall Street 
(is03 | 
CAPITAL 


SURPLUS : 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$2,000,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 


OFFICERS 


ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President. 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier. 

ALBERT S. COX, Asst. Cashier. 

OWEN E. PAYNTER, Asst. Cashier. 











TO INCREASE 
PRINCIPAL AND INCOME 


No form of Investment has proven more uni- 
formly Safe and Profitable than the Shares of 
Gas and Electric Companies. The Growth of 
the lighting business has been and is remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and 
varies only to Increase. 

The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in 
many cases, as high or higher than the best 
Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 
We offer a small block of Participating 5% 
Preferred Stock of a large Gas and Electric 
Company. )» This Stock has paid regular divi- 
dends at the rate of 5% per annum since July 
I, 1907, shows earnings now amounting to 
more than Three Times the Dividend Require- 
ments and is entitled to share equally with the 
Common Stock after the Common has received 
its 5% dividend. 

We Recommend these Shares, as in our opin- 
ion a Safe Investment in which there is an 


unusual opportunity for increase of Principal 
and Income. 


Special Circular M-22 on request. 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO. 


BANKERS 
30 Pine Street New York 

















THE 
FOURTH 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MBODIES in its ser- 

vice the element of 

helpful co-operation in the 

interests of its customers, 

assuring the most compre- 

hensive handling of every 
account. 
James G. CANNON 

Samvuet S. CAMPBELL 

Cmarites H. PATTERSON 

Danret J. Rocers 


E. W. Davenport 
Cmartes E. MEEK 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 


Capital and Surplus - $10,000,000 
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CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
34 WALL STREET 


Statement of Condition December 30, 1911 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Bonds and Mortgages ........ $1,672,171.05| Capital Stock 

Public Securities, Market value  4,714,841.65 | Surplus ; : 
Other Securities, Market value 23,987,044.98| *Undivided Profits ............  1,719,456.07 
Loans 53,135,080. Deposits 94,652,783.41 
Real Estate y . Other Liabilities, viz.: R 

Cash in Banks 19,373,214.83| served for Taxes 105,446.33 
Cash in Vault ................ 10,111,504.39] Accrued Interest 149,990.94 
Accrued Interest 638,103.40 | Secretary’s Checks ............ 13,728.61 





DE <icpsuedasacdaste -.$114,641,405.36 " $114,641,405.36 


*Dividend payable Jan. 1st, 1912, charged to Profit and Loss and not included in this state- 
ment. 








OFFICERS 


JAMES N. WALLACE, President 
E. FRANCIS HYDE, Vice-President MILTON FERGUSON, Secretary 
BENJAMIN C. MITCHELL, Vice-President FRANK B. SMIDT, Assistant Secretary 
DUDLEY OLCOTT 2d., Vice-President Cc. P. STALLKNECHT, Assistant Secretary 











United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET. 

CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,315,471.40 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 
COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities and other property, 
real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 

EDWARD W. SHELDON, President WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 

HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 24 Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
W. BAYARD CUTTING JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board, ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 
WM. ROCKEFELLER FRANK LYMAN LYMAN J GAGE WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 
ALEXANDER E. ORR JAMES STILLMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM STEWART TOD 
WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD W. SHELDON OGDEN MILLS 


WILLIAM D. SLOANE: JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP EGERTON L. WINTHROP 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
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THE MECHANICS TRUST COMPANY 


The Plainfield Trust Company OF NEW JERSEY 


Bayonne, N. J. 

PLAI N Fl E LD, N. J. Commenced Business March 1st, 1886. 
O STATE, CITY AND COURT DEPOSITARY. 
_— Trust Com in New Jersey Clear- 
paneer s in 1902 gn hc a Guay Jrast Company Sn, Haw Sqses . 
institution in Plainfie accummetadint based on balances and 

OFFICERS responsibility. a 
o T. WARING President. Accounts maintained in principal cities 


Vico Eeecieent. OFFICERS: 
Vice-President DE WITT VAN BUSKIRK, President. 
and Treasurer. C. B. ZABRISKIE, Vice-President. 
Sec’y-Treas. FREDERIC C. EARL, Secretary. 
oT R. WILDE, Treasurer. 


ASSETS OVER $4,000.000.00 J._ KITTS Asst. Treasurer. 


CHks. S. NOE, Chairman Board of Directors. 
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ESTABLISHED 1887 


Lawyers Title Insurance and Trust Company 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Branch 188 Montague Street, Brooklyn 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 30th, 1911 





ASSETS. a Si LIABILITIES. 

Company's Buildings, 160 Broad- Capital Stock 

way, N. Y., and 188 Montague Surplus 

St., Brooklyn $2,324,463.55 | Undivided Profits 467,562.72 
Other Real Estate »173,582.09 Senealin 16.148,471 
3onds and Mortgages _ 6,668,008.37 P 148,471.43 
Stocks and Bonds 6,177,809.33 | 1axes and Rent Accrued, Payable 72,080.60 
Loans on Collateral and Bills Interest Accrued, Payable 25,502.85 


Purchased : Reserved for Current Expenses, 
Int. Accrued, Receivable 182. etc. 21,744.49 
Rent Accrued, Receivable : sail 
Accounts Receivable for Search, pe 3,039.73 
Title Fees, etc. ’ Officers’ Checks Outstanding ... 77,260.80 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. x Dividend Payable January st, 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.... 3.531,402.84 





$26,445,731.71 $26,445,731.71 











: NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND 
SLATER TRUST COMPAN No. on Wet SY 


TRUST COMPANY |) | cesta, 9 = 51-000,000.00 


Surplusand Undivided Profits, 4,076,288.55 
(Bank Est. 1855) jim  - - 42,520,716.75 


P | : Grants Annuities. 
. e Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise. 


Manages Property as Agent for the owners. 
Allows interest on deposits payable after ten days’ 


notice. 
General Banking Legal Depository for Executors, Trustees and Money 
: in Suit. 
Accepts only private trusts and declines all corpora- 
Savings tion or other public trusts. 
TRUSTEES. 

Charles G. Thompson, Samuel Thorne, 
Trustships Henry Parish John L. Cadwalader, 

Frederic W. Stevens, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
Stuyvesant Fish, Henry Lewis Morris, 
Edmund L. Baylies, George G. De Witt, 


' George S. B Cc lius Vanderbilt, 
Resources $10,250,000 00 a - é Bezece. fain ius Venderbi 


M Nash, 
on al Taylor, shen Clafiin, r 
8,250,000 00 W. QD. Iselin, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
ee mien Roosevelt, omas Denny, 
Capital and Surplus. . 1,450,000 00 H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy Lincoln Cromwell, 
cbn <% Astor, Paul Soper, 
oseph H . Choate, Eugene E. Osborn, 
President Walter Kerr. 
Vice-President 
Sec’y and Treas. 


Special rates paid on certificates of de- Assistant Secretary 
posit. OHN C. E Assistant Secretary 
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LONG ISLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Temple Bar, Brooklyn, New York 
CHARTERED 1883 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $3,102,924.36 


Statement as of January 1, 1912. 








Bonds and Stocks 
Bonds and Mortgages 
Real Estate tee hee oy — * 
Loans, Demand and Time -217 Due — 
Cash in Bank and Office . 
Interest Accrued 
Overdrafts 








The Long Island Loan and Trust Company Offers to Its Depositors the Advantage of 
Its Facilities, Developed and Perfected by Twenty-eight years of Close Attention to 
the Interests of its Customers. 
OFFICERS. 
DAVID G. LEGGRT, President. 

OLINTON L. ROSSITER, Vice-President. JOHN. H. EMANUEL, Jr., Vice-President. 
FREDERICK T. ALDRIDGE, Secretary. WILLARD P. SCHENCK, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEKS. 

EDWARD D. WHITE CLINTON D. BURDICK WILLIAM V. HESIFR 
THEODORE F. JACKSON HENRY F. NOYES oer a ‘ Ri PA 
DAVID G. LEGGET CLINTON L. B ITER OHN H ANUEL, Jr. 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, Jr. M:! JOOST HOWARD = WwouD 

4 BABBOTT d at ARD L. EDWARDS 
EDWIN LE 5s BEPRS 


JOHN F. HALSTED WALTER 8. BENEDICT FRANCIS L. 
a ne 
342, 344 and 346 FULTON STREET, BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 
Capital, $500,000 Surplus, $1,500,000 Undivided Profits, $703,937 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD President 

JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD THOMAS BLAKE 

WILLIAM HARKNESS Vice-Presidents. WILLIAM J. WASON Jr 

D. W. MeWILLIAMS J. NORMAN CARPENTER 
‘STATEMENT 

at the close of business on December 30, 1911. 








Cash on Hand 

Cash in nks 

New York City “4 Brooklyn Bonds 
sae Stocks and Bonds 


Rebate on Loans and Bills Purchased 
Taxes and Expenses Accrued 
Trust Checks Outstanding 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


AS SAFE AS A GOVERNMENT BOND 


THE NEW JERSEY TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY 

Sell Mortgages on Improved Real Estate in Hudson County with its usual title per insuring the title to be 
perfect, and its Guarantee of ieaoe and Interest of the mortgage when due. The r of the mortgage holds 
in his own possession (1) the Bond, (2) oy (3) our certificate that the Title is F Perfect, (4) our Guarantee 
of Principal and Interest. This interest is payab : to us at our office, and we remit same Me. an yy rate on 
the day it falls due, whether the mortgagor pays promptly or not. We attend to fire soaen, soeeee 
ments, water rents, as well as to the collection of the interest and principal. inspect the property at intervals 
to see that it is kept in proper order. 

The holder has nothing to do but to receive our check semi-annually for his interest, on the day when it falls 
due. This form of investment has proved very popular and highly satisfactory. 

Investors content with a fair rate of interest and absolute security, with freedom from bother and anxiety, 
will do k. to invest in our Guaranteed Mortgages. No fees, charges, expenses or costs to the Investor in any 
event whatever. 


THE NEW JERSEY TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY 
83 AND 85 MONTGOMERY STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits .............. R6N6850 4000004040000 04 b00CeRes Cdebenneuesnceececectanonseenes 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE EQUITABLE TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 


at the close of business on the 2ist day of December, 
1911: 


RESOURCES 
Donde GUD IND 6s 65.65 d00  cccccedeese $3,071,844.79 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities, market value ......... 3,314,234 .68 
Other securities, market value .......... 16,770,079 .78 
LAGE - obeddewetsccow es tuted <uvecscochidueee * 19,706,034 .15 
CO ini dn tO eka bea bhb i ncedbebdcieennce 8,505.79 
WOE GE Wevvececccccecsssnoctecesessne - 116,472.13 
Due from trust companies, banks and bank- 

GD bencecerbibartsncivesupesnesioecances 7,629,812.16 
GREE: ccs dlcnececden Gye 6b te sh ene ed 3,448,639 . 65 
Legal-tender notes and notes of National 

EN ® cicbc 0b ceweset ists ee bedsodnsde dee 384,065 .00 
CE Be ibtcnccadesctaiens nets ssinadctbs 23,737.99 
Other assets, viz. 

Furniture and fixtures ....:............+- 7,812.92 
Accrued interest entered ...............-. 393,989 .24 
Unadjusted accounts ............e-eeeeee 15,543.57 
WEE netisbden<dsdedbosnencawsnene ee $54,885,721 .85 
LIABILITIES. 
CN, TRE ins ieitine Hien Khn shards 088s $3,000,000 .00 
Surplus, including all undivided profits ..... 11,205,317 .96 
CEE GID ov cach hobo cisacccsseceses 250.00 
BD gecccnccceneccsacessasse 76,924.00 
PED, wh. nscneseisedaccctedencet 7,468,206.77 
Depestie met preterred 2... cc ccciscccsvcccs 25,806,307 .55 
Due trust companies, banks and bankers... 17,074,000.90 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
GER GEE cccccccvccecccccccscsccese 887 .06 
ROGUES DOGGED . o cccccesesc cic ccccccccce 75,387 .95 
Accrued interest entered ................ 178,259 . 66 
BORD Ka davecdesdudccdveveseveseceeces $54,885,721.85 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

ALVIN W. KRECH, President, and H. J. COOK, Assist- 
ant Treasurer, of the Equitable Trust Co. of New York, lo- 
cated and doing business at 15 Nassau St. and 618 Fifth 
Av., in the City of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says the foregoing report is true 
and correct in all respects, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, and they further say that the usual business 
of said trust company has been transacted at the location 
required by the banking law (Chap. 2 of the Consolidated 
Laws as amended), and not elsewhere; and that the above 
report is in the form prescribed by the Superintendent of 
Banks, and is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from him, pa the 2ist oa of December, 
1911, as the day of which such report shall be made. 

ALVIN W. KRECH, President. 
H. J. COOK, Asst. Treas. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 
“6th day of December, 1911, before me. 

[Seal of Notary.] WM. J. JACKSON, 


Notary Public, Westchester County, 
Certificate filed in New York County. 








GIRARD TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus, - $10,000,000 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 

W. N. ELY, First Vice-President. 

A. A. JACKSON, Second Vice-President. 
C. J. RHOADS, 3d Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
E. S. PAGE, Secretary. 
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% Net 
Guaranteed 


Interest Coupons attached to 
our Secured Certificates may 
be clipped monthly, quarterly 
or semi-annually, thus enabling 
the investor to obtain the in- 
come from his funds as often as 
desired. 6% per annum. 


Write for booklet “A” 





Salt Lake Security & 


Trust Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Capital and Surplus $400,000. 

















Capital and Surplus $30,500,000,00 





Transacts a General Banking 
and Trust Company Business 
OFFICERS. 
H. C. McBLDOWNEY, President. 
A. W. MELLON, Vice-President. 
J. M. SCHOONMAKER, Vice-President. 
SCOTT HAYES, Treasurer. 
JOHN A. IRWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM I. BERRYMAN, Trust Officer. 
CARROLL P. DAVIS, Assistant Trust Officer. 
SIDNEY 8S. LIGGWTT, Manager Bond Department 


DIRBOTORS 
E. CU. CONVERSE, A. W. MELLUN, 
J. B. FINLEY R. B MELLON, 
H. C. FOWNES, THOMAS MORRISON, 
W. N. FREW, H. ©. McELDOWNEY, 
H. C. FRIOK, D E. PARK, 
B. F. JONES, Jr., RENRY PHIPPS, 
P. C, KNOX, PBENRY R. REA, 


3 . ILLE 
J. M. LOCKHART, - N. SCHOONMAKER, 
THOMAS LYNCH, s+EORGE E. SHAW. 











Pris 
THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
PITTSBURGH 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 
a close of business on the 2ist day of December, 


Bonds and mortgages 

Stock and bond investments, viz.: 3 
Public securities, market "value 
— securities, market value 


Real. estate . 
Due a= trust companies, banks and bank- 


$4,165,750 .00 
1,216,500.00 
00 


Other assets, viz. 
Accrued interest entered 439,319.41 


$80,318,427 .68 


Capital stock 
Surplus, including all undivided profits .... 
Reserved for taxes 
Preferred deposits 
Deposits not preferred 
Due trust companies, 
and bankers 


$2,000,000.00 
14,315,471.40 
90,000 .00 


Total deposits 
Other Habilities, viz.: 


Accrued interest entered 815,571.13 


$80,318,427 .68 


“State of New York, Com of New York, ss.: 

DWARD W. SHELDON, President, ‘and HENRY B&. 
AHERN, Secretary, of the United States Trust Co. of 
im wes located and doing business at Nos. 45 and 47 Wall 
Street, in the City of New York, in said county, being 
‘luly sworn, each for himself, says the foregoing report is 
true and correct in all respects, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, and they further say that the usual busi- 
ness of said trust company has been transacted at the 
location sogeipes by the banking law, (Chap. 2 of the 
Consolidat Laws as amended), and not elsewhere, and 
that the above report is in the form prescribed by the 
Superintendent of Banks, and is made in compliance with 
an official notice received from him designating the 2ist 
day of December, 1911, as the day of which such report 
shall be made. 

_=—— —- 
- EDWARD W. SHELDON, President. 

HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
28th day of December, 1911, before me. 


H. MacBRIDE, 


[Neal.] Notary Public, New York County. 





The Bache Review 


Clear, condensed information, weekly, on 
situation in business and financial world. 
Valuable to investors and business men. 
Free on application. J. 8. Bache & Co. 
(Members N. Y. Stock Exchange), 42 
Broadway, New York. 





Horace S. Ely 
and Company 


Real Estate 





21 Liberty Street and 
27 West 30th Street 


Agents 
Brokers 


Appraisers New York 


Directors: 
Alfred E. Marling, President 
Charles H. Clark, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Clarence W. Eckardt, Asst. Treas. 
Homer Foot, Jr., Secretary 


Oliver H. Corsa F. A. M. Schieffelin 














How the Tax-Collector Pays You 6” 


For $500 or more you can buy bonds issued by “by Oklaboms 
City, Okla., whose City Treasurer — pay you 6% Iin- 
terest on your money every Sept. 
Security is a prior ond L. -&F Tax Lien against 
central business eg and choice residence property. 
These bonds are a legal security in the State of 
Oklahoma for banks as security for School Fund de- 
posits. Oklahoma City is the financial and commer- 
clal center of the State, entered by four railroads and 
their branches. The investor in these bonds has the 
security of taxes on property at only six-tenths of 
one per cent of its present value. 
You can get bonds that come due any year 1912- 








UPON PRESENTATION 


at the Office of 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


of Middletown, Conn. 


DEBENTURES OF Series E17, for $104,400, and 
Series E23, for $193,900, maturing February 1st, 1912; 
also Series E18, for $49,750, and Series Ee for $66,- 


350, maturing March 1st, 1912, WILL 


E PAID at 
par with interest to the date of pos lg 














1920 inclusive. 
statistics, etc. Our personal attention to every inquirer. 
WALTER E. ORTHWEIN 
ag phe Building 27 Willow Sovest 
t. Louis. Mo. New York 
wel Lien Real-Estate 
Prudently placed on highly improved farms only after the 
most careful personal inspection. Advances limited to 
ready for delivery in sums of $440 and up. Interest and 
Principal remitted in New York EXCHANGE without 
REYNOLDS MORTGAGE CO. 
R. B. BISHOP, Vice-Prest, and Gen. Mgr. 


Write for ‘‘Descriptive Circular’? concerning legality, city 
BONDS AND STOCKS 
50% on the most favored: properties. Now on hand and 
charge. Write for list, information and references to 
FORT WORTH, 
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MONATON 
REALTY INVESTING 
CORPORATION 


Owns 40 income properties in 


GREATER NEW YORK 
IMMEDIATE RETURNS on Investment 
PARTICIPATES in rise in values 


6% 
PROFIT-SHARING CERTIFICATES 
Protected by the ENTIRE ASSETS of the 
CORPORATION are issued in TWO KINDS 


COUPON 
In denominations, $100, $500 or $1,000 
Interest paid semi-annually 
Share in profits paid at maturity - 


ACCUMULATIVE 
Running 10, 15 or 20 years 
Vayments made annually, semi-annually, 
quarterly or monthly 
For full particulars and_ illustrated 


quire File I. 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
Times Building 
Broadway and 42d. Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


booklet in- 














INTEREST NET 


Payable Semi-annually 


MINNEAPOLIS easntens in sums of Fg 
to $2.500. Securi ity—Choice property in M 





the most po city in the 
Northwest. Population i in 1900, 200, 000 ; in 1911, 310,000. 25 years’ 
successful experience without the loss of: a dollar to investors. Refer 

by p to The dent. Write us for booklet and full 
information. 


THOMPSON BROS., 4 Security Bank BId3g, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


-REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Safest, Most Promising and Profitable oO 
wh “ae on the Market Today 
Purtee the Past 30 Years no Client oO 
as Lost a Dollar. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I UNIONVILLE, MO 











iSth YEAR 


A company that has withstood the test of time, 
growing stronger each year through prosperity 
and panic, is a safe place for your funds. 

Our record is one of uninterrupted success for 
over fifteen years under one management, with 
increasing strength and security to bond holders 
and increasing profits and dividends to stock 
holders. Our 


6% Bonds 


based on New York Real Estate, provide an ab- 
solutely safe investment, with a fixed, non-fluc- 
tuating income. Interest is paid by check semi- 
annually. 

Holders of these bonds have privilege of ex- 
changing for stock, thereby sharing in the large 
profits from real estate ownership. 

Ten year bonds $100 each issued on receipt of 
amount or can be bought in annual payments. 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET No. F 


New York Realty Owners 


Assets - - $3,150,000 
Capital and Sects ever $2,000,000 


489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


The Savings Bank versus 
LIFE INSURANCE 

A savings bank is a mighty good thing in its way, 
but it cannot take the place of life insurance. If you 
are 25 years old and should deposit regularly every year 
what it would cost you to insure your life for $1,000, 
it would be 30 years before your deposits increased by 
compound interest to an amount equal the insurance 
policy. Then, suppose you died in the meantime—in the 
first year. The savings bank would return your de- 
posit; the insurance company would ;ay the full face of 
the policy. From the bank your family can get only 
what you actually save—from the insurance company 
they will get what you intended to save. How number- 
less are the pretexts under which bank deposits are with- 
drawn and spent, or loaned and lost? A _ policy in 
the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


is a certainty if only the premiums are paid. 





You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
50 candle power invisible and unbreakable 

iter than electricity, better than 7 
o< pees, and perfectly safe. No generating—sim 
light like any kerosene lamp. Nothing to get out of or ny 


Burner. 
pape Mantle. Brig 


Positively will not smoke or flicker. 


AGENTS WANTED 


allor spare time, Experience unnecessary. 


paid, 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO.. Dept. 228, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EVERYWHERE, Sells like wildfire. 

An opportunity of a life time, work 

¥ Make ¥ a Aon - ng end 

dent. Write today. Act quick—territory go ae es omplete sample, ps! 
‘4 for $1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. 
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20% More Weekly Indemnity 


—-AND— 


90% Larger Death Indemnity 


If your occupation entitles you to a ‘‘Preferred”’ 
accident rating, you will be interested in our 


new policies. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President 


290-292 Broadway, New York 




















Mortgage 
6% Bonds 
Seemed by Macheten 
Island Real Estate 


The New York Real Estate Security Company’s 
6% Mortgage Bonds, offered in denominations of 
$100, $500, $1,000, are secured by, Ge highest type 
of income- -producing pg in Manhattan’s 4 
cial and residential districts. No other oan * 
more stable and gives better assurance of safety 
to oT and certainty of interest. 

he most productive real estate in the world is 
found in the financial and residential districts of 
Manhattan Island, New York City. No other city 
on the globe can. show land whose valuation runs 
from $8,500,000 an acre to $28,000,000 an acre. 
This is the result of the limited area of Man- 
hattan Island and the constantly increasing de- 
mands of business and commerce. 

The 6% Mortgage Bonds of the New York 
Real Estate Socusnty Company are tax exempt in 
New York State and interest is paid semi-annually, 
Tanuary and July. 


Write for Circular “‘l1 
New York Real Estate Security 


Company 
42 Broadway New York City 


Capital $3,950,000 

















Excellent Opportunity 
for 
Direct Agency Contract 








Field Workers who intend to 


make a permanency of the business 


.are wanted for several pieces of ex- 


cellent territory. Direct contracts with 
exclusive control of the territory, and 
with liberal first year and renewal 
commissions, will be made with first- 
class men who will give their entire 
time to the business, For particulars 
address : 

THE MANHATTAN LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 Broadway, New York 
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$200,000,000 
ANNUALLY 


That’s the Fire Loss of This Country 











A company whose policy needs 
no identification, explanation or 
argument; a Continental policy 
speaks for itself. ss $3 HH 








Continental Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 
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Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1910 - $72,657,020.06 
Liabilities - - <« 65,940,462.61 
Unassigued Funds -  6,716,557.45 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


President 


ARNOLD A. RAND 


Vice-President 


WALTON L. CROCKER 
Secretary 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 











fitlantic Mutual . 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures inst Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental tries, 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
Was preceded by a stock Compote of a similar 
name. The latter company was a and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a bonus 
and interest, at the expiration of two years, 


During its existence the Company 

has insured property to the 

GENO GE cccccccccccccecsccccese $24,863,270,381.00 
ae rreriums thereon to the 

ext of 241,665,299.04 
Paid , -4- during that period.... 136, 140,430.49 
Issued certificates of profits to 

RRR Sy ee 86,410,870.00 
a =— there have been re- 


EE . daha dtniesesdeantneanhe 78,964,480.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 

NN hie ctahadeuiekaesesenneecn® 7,446,390.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

RENSUNED BD ccvcvcvecrccccescece 21,256,755.45 
On December 31, 1910, the assets 

of the Company amounted to.... 13,274,497.90 


The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject 
to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed 
in a ae with the charter. 

RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 24 Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-President. 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President. 

- G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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For Winter Days 


A Sensible Precaution 


In winter time, when the air is alternately 
keen and biting, and raw and damp, the skin 
often suffers severely, the complexion loses its 

freshness. It is then that proper precaution 
should be taken to guard against these discomforts, 
and nothing is of better service in this direction 
than Pears’ Soap. 
It keeps the skin cleansed from all impurities, 
and by freshening and invigorating, gives it a power of 
resistance that is as natural as it is effective, and at the same 


time acts as a complete protection to the complexion. It 
soothes, softens and beautifies. 


It is an easy matter to keep a clear, bright 
and healthy skin all through the winter by the 
regular use of the finest of all skin soaps 


Pears’ Soa 


The Great English Complexion Soap 


“ All rights secured” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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